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FIRST 


Consider your own branch of the Service. Subscribe to and read its journal or 
other publication. 


SECOND 


Every officer of the Army of the United States who desires to keep abreast of 
developments in his profession should, throughout his active service, be a subscriber to: 


THE 
COMMAND and GENERAL STAFF SCHOOL 


QUARTERLY 


REVIEW OF MILITARY LITERATURE 











In general the contents of each issue will include: 


Book Reviews 
Original Studies 
Historical Examples 
Military News Around the World 
Abstracts of Articles from Foreign Military Periodicals 
Review and Digest of Military Periodicals, Foreign and Domestic 
Academic Notes of the C&GSS which affect Instructional Procedure or Tactical Doctrines 





Post and Organization Libraries and Day Rooms should have the Quarterly on their 
reading tables. 
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U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 


Founded in 1873 for “the advancement of professional, literary, and 
scientific knowledge in the Navy.” 


& 


United States Naval Institute Proceedings 
Published monthly, illustrated extensively, for over sixty years has been 
the Navy’s forum. 


+ 


Officers of the United States Marine Corps 


Should read the PROCEEDINGS for pleasure and profit. The issues 

contain anecdotes and reminiscences, incidents from history and essays 

on topics of naval interest, technical articles and treatises on naval de- 

velopment and progress, book reviews and discussions, and international 
and professional notes. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 





SECRETARY- TREASURER, 
U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 


I hereby apply for membership in the U. S. Naval Institute and en- 
close $3.00 in payment of dues for the first year to begin with the 
issue of the PROCEEDINGS (the monthly magazine of the U. S. Naval 


Institute). 
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International Conditions 


Point I 


after determining; freed from prejudice, fancy, 

and doctrinaire obfuscation: 

a) How to avoid war? 

b) Against what dangers shall we prepare and 
how, so that if war be forced upon us we can fight 
successfully at minimum cost? 

c) Since how much preparation we need depends 
on whether or not we will accept help from others, 
whether we had best work alone or in parallel action 
with others? 


Tt order of the day is to enunciate a clear policy 


THE NEED TO FORMULATE AND ENUNCIATE AN 
AMERICAN DEFENSE POLiIcy 


In a democracy, the clear comprehension by the peo- 
ple of the vital national interests and national purpose, 
and the clear enunciation by its government of the 
policy therefrom resultant, coupled with the evident and 
adequate means to implement such policy; is the 
surest safeguard against such a nation drifting into 
wars that do not concern it. 

Now America is contemplating a huge armament 
program. But America has been told that it wasted 
its efforts twenty years ago in a war in which it had 
no concern and out of which it obtained no benefit. 
America is being told now, that it will drift into a war 
again, that will be none of its concern, that threatens 
to be costlier to America than the last one in blood, 
in treasure, and in impossible attacks upon our cities 
by gas and explosives rained from the skies. The 
result is a psycho-pathological flight from reality and 
realism. 

Much of the American “peace at any price” psychosis 
is due to mistakes made in past wars and to the 
failure to understand, on the part of the population, 
as well as many of the officers of the defense estab- 
lishments, what the true national defense policy should 
be. It is assumed that our only problem of defense is 
to prevent a foreign power or coalition from actually 
penetrating, from invading, the territory, possessions, 
and waters of the United States. 

As von Clausewitz said, each nation must have its 
own strategy or policy. The proper strategy has sel- 
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dom been followed by this country, and the exagger- 
ated popular revulsion to armed conflict is due to the 
mistakes of the past in not fighting when we had to 
fight, as we should have fought; and due to the fear 
that war involves the same mistakes for the future 
as it involved for the past. 


THE ProsLeEM TO Avorip WAR 


The mistake we made in the past was essentially: 

Lack of preparation for war, moral as well as ma- 
terial, so that when it came, it took us too long to 
mobilize our strength. As a result, it required a gen- 
eral war and cost us too much in blood and treasure. 

It is held by many entitled to great respect that 
the World War would never have lasted as long, nor 
have cost as much as it did, had we entered the war 
on the side of Allies, as was recommended by Theodore 
Roosevelt early in 1915. It has also been held that we 
would never have had to enter the war at all had we 
been prepared, as was urged by Leonard Wood; that 
Germany would have stopped her submarine campaign 
as soon as it was made clear to her that such means 
of warfare would drag in a nation against her, whose 
strength added to that against which she was then op- 
posed, would make a successful issue impossible for her. 
Those views have never been proven wrong. 

Then we waited until the Allies were almost beaten, 
till their man power was almost exhausted, and so we 
had to supply them with man power, instead of only 
the material and credits that we at first thought would 
be all we would be called upon to help them with. 

ProspteM To Avorn Costty War IF WE Must FIGHT 

The feelings about our exorbitant war costs are to 
be seen and heard on every side. Statistics of the last 
war show that it cost us more in casualties and money. 
than any other combatant nation to hold a given length 
of front over a similar period. 

For instance, based only on the Western Front fig- 
ures, our losses were approximately 8 killed per day 
per mile of front held as against 2144 for Germany; 
applying all German losses on all fronts to the mileage 
on the Western front, because the writer had no means 
of allocating. We had 50 wounded per mile per day 
of front as against 9 for the Germans as calculated 
above. And it cost us calculated in the same way 


$2,000,000 per day per mile of front as against $26,000 
for the Germans. 





Wuat WE Must Not Do 


Nor does it serve our interest to make the same mis- 
take as Lord Grey did in 1914. For had he made clear 
to Germany, the English intention to fight if Belgium 
were invaded, the war might have been prevented. 
So it were better, if we really would avoid war, to 
give fair notice of the circumstances which would 
make us fight rather than to wait till the fat be in 
the fire. It is to our interest to give such notice, un- 
less we wish to use Stonewall Jackson’s maxim of war- 
fare on the battlefield, in the conduct of our diplomacy, 
“Mystify, mislead, and surprise.” 

If our purpose be to lull certain foreign nations into 
a false sense of security in the pursuit of certain ob- 
jectives in order the better to fall upon them like a 
bolt from the blue, then we can only cry out against 
the practice of such perfidy on them as well as on our 
own good people whose blood must flow so unneces- 
sarily. 

And so in justice to ourselves as well as others, if 
at any moment parallel action with any nation be the 
way of preventing our having to fight eventually, or 
waging any war we may have to fight at a minimum 
cost, it seems we should not strew the way with un- 
necessary obstacles nor obfuscate the issues with the 
red herrings or prejudices and misstatements. 

Red herrings have not been strewn across the trail 
only by the isolationists. Much harm has been done 
by their opponents in the projection of war objectives 
that have no place in the scheme of national defense. 
The reference is to those who would fight a nation 
because of its form of economic or political organiza- 
tion. We have no doctrinaire interest in making the 
world safe for democracy, we only propose to spill our 
blood and spend our treasure to make the world safe for 
America. 

So let us say we are not interested in the present cry of 
fascism vs. democracy. If a European democracy were 
to attack Peru, a dictatorship; pursuant to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine we should defend the fascist against the 
democracy. Likewise with the conflict of extreme right 
vs. left; a plague on both their houses? Nor should 
we fight to protect or avenge those who not only place 
their property, but lives, in reckless peril. 


Neither have we ever fought, or will we, to act as. 


collection agencies for those who have unwisely loaned 
their pennies, at the cost to us of pounds, not to speak 
of the blood involved. 

Neither will we undertake to “police the world”; 
not even if the world appointed us policeman and paid 
us the policeman’s salary, which latter thing, of course, 
it will not do.* 

Also we do not intend to fight one nation, at war 
with another, simply out of maudlin sympathy for the 
one or the other, where the result of the conflict can 


‘ 


*A word is not amiss here regarding treaties. Unfortunately too many 
nations have flonted treaties and other contractual obligations. The result 
is an attitude of cynicism with respect to such obligations on the part of 
our own people as well as foreign nations that in effect says “Why 
fight over a scrap of paper ?’’ 

Our purpose is not to comment on the ethics of an attitude, which to 
keep the record straight, the writer does not approve of. e point is 
mentioned in order that, when we discuss the possibilities of taking action 
by reason of an infringement on any treaty rights, that we may make 
clear to the people the facts back of the treaty which made it reflect vital 
national interests, 


have no conceivable effect upon our security. But by 
the same token, simply because the one is not fancied 
by some of us, is no reason why we should not come 
to her assistance, should our doing so coincide with 
the best interests of our own security. 


Tue IssuE STATED AND ANALYZED 


The American people has been vacillating between 
the attempt to deal with the situation on one hand, by 
artificial methods involving the imposition of self de- 
nying ordinances, of legal straight jackets, such as our 
isolationists concocted with the Neutrality Act; and on 
the other hand making nervous threats of “quarantine” 
against nations with whom we are now at peace, with 
rumors flying that we are pursuing a policy of “parallel 
action” with other nations, that some of us may not 
like. : 

Evidently there is a problem and a danger and it 
should be stated so that we can deal with it in an 
orderly way, through a coordinated policy. Resolved 
in to its bare essentials the problem is, what is the 
best method of keeping us out of war and if those 
methods should fail what is the best way of fighting. 
Breaking that problem down into its own component 
parts we must decide what if anything shall provoke 
us to fight, and what is the cheapest but most effective 
way of fighting if we have to. 

It seems plain that, if it be conceded that there is 
any possibility, however, remote, of our being obliged 
to defend ourselves, there is the question whether we 
shall cooperate with others having similar interests. 
In either event, if it be conceded that we ever have to 
fight, then we must determine how much and what kind 
of an effort we should make to prepare for the eventu- 
ality. So whether or not we cooperate we need adequate 
defense establishments. 

However if those isolationists, who favor a lone hand, 
wish to be at all consistent, they then have to elect fora 
larger effort of preparation against war than would be 
necessary if we can depend on some measure of help from 
others. 

They must realize that our position is the same as 
that of the wheat farmer of Kansas, who might com- 
pete with and therefore hate the wheat farmer of Mis- 
souri, but who makes common cause with him at times 
when it comes to legislation proposed at Washington, 
that is designed to help them both against the cattle 
farmer of New Mexico, the industrialists of the East, 
or the bankers of Wall Street. These isolationists must 
also realize that if one wants to do one’s own insur- 
ance, as does a large company like the U. S. Steel, one 
must build up a larger reserve and set aside larger 
amounts as premiums, than would be necessary were the 
insurance to be covered with others having the same 
type of risks. 

Thus we must know what dangers threaten, and what 
nations run the same risks. The dangers against which 
we must prepare are of sea powers becoming also domi- 
nant land powers, and of land powers becoming also 
supreme sea powers. Let our leaders state the facts and 
let the people debate them openly in terms of realism 
and not of ideology. 
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Point II 


So it is now meet to consider what vital national in- 
terest we have, the only interests the defense of which 
could warrant war. They are the territorial integrity, 
standards of living, and unity of the nation at large. 


WE Must Have aA Poticy To Cope WITH 


1) Artracks AGAINst Us WHETHER BY: 
a) INVASION 
b) ATTACK ON PANAMA 
c) VIOLATION OF THE Monroe DoctTRINE 
d) Distant BLOCKADE 
e) ASSAILING Our NATIONAL UNITY oR STAND- 

ARDS OF LIVING 

2) Or Risks OF THE ABOVE, INVOLVED IN A Dom- 
INANT LAND POWER ACQUIRING SUPREME SEA- 
POWER AND/OR A DOMINANT SEAPOWER ACQUIRING 
IN ITS Own REGION OvERSEAS LAND HEGEMONY AS 
WELL. 

The strategic interests of the country are therefore 
to forestall foreign attack by: 

1. Invasion of the homeland: Americans generally as- 
sume that the Atlantic and Pacific oceans are barriers 
to invasion of this hemisphere. In fact, the ocean, once 
command of the sea is obtained, is a better highway of 
transport for an expeditionary force than roads and rail. 

Our own history is replete with instances where, 
with command of the seas, it proved easier and cheaper 
to transport troops by sea than by land. When we 
fought Mexico, instead of marching through Mexico 
from Texas to Mexico City, we transported by sea a 
force that landed at Vera Cruz and took the capital. 
We know that the British and the French had no diffi- 
culty in landing expeditionary forces on this continent 
in the Seven Year War, The Revolutionary War, and 
the War of 1812. 

As far back as 480 B. C., the service of supply for 
Xerxes’ invasion of Greece was by ship, though the 
land route was secure. In our own times, we have 
seen two million American soldiers landed in Europe. 
England put nearly 900,000 men into Mesopotamia and 
probably 200,000 more into Salonikia. She landed 
400,000 at the Dardanelles, not to speak of her expe- 
ditionary force to Palestine. 

It is a commonplace of peace that water borne trans- 
portation is cheaper than rail or motor. And in war, 
the movement of large bodies of troops and their 
supplies are often very much slower by rail than by sea. 

Moreover, a line of communication across the sea 
is less expensive to guard; if you have a concentrated 
battle fleet, than a line equally long on land where 
guerilla warfare or air raids can actually break up or 
paralyze the communications. 

By sea deviations, or fausses routes as they are 
known in land warfare, are more possible than when 
communications are tied to roads and rails that in turn 
are placed by the dictates of mountain passes, river 
beds, and the like. At sea mere raiding is not suffi- 
cient to cut communications, but the destruction of a 
single bridge like that over the Danube at Cernavoda 
can change the entire complexion of a war and hold 
up an advance for weeks. 


The sea is really an open highway to our shores, 
not a barrier to invasion. That is why we must be- 
ware of any one nation becoming so strong on both 
land and sea, either in Europe or in Asia, that she can 
dispute our command of the sea and have an army large 
enough to send an expeditionary force either to North 
or South America. 

Nor can we overlook the possibilities of attacks on 
this hemisphere that can come across the short stretch 
of Behring Straits via Alaska. On the Atlantic side, 
any foreign power, gaining command of Iceland, 
Greenland, and a base in Canada, could follow the 
old English line of invasion traced by Burgoyne down 
the Hudson Valley into the heart of the richest section 
of the nation. Such an attack can be based on Fort 
Churchill on Hudson Bay, or if Canada be held by an 
unfriendly power, the attack can come via Quebec and 
Montreal. 

2—Seizure or destruction of the Panama Canal, would 
make it possible to interrupt our vital intercoastal trade 
and cut the territory of the United States in two by 
military operations in the Caribbean and Gulf of Mex- 
ico through New Orleans and the Mississippi Valley, 
the plan of campaign tried by General Pakenham in 
the war of 1812, and successfully carried out by Grant 
in the War of Secession. 

3—Violation of the Monroe Doctrine, the purpose of 
which is to keep aggressive European nations from po- 
sitions in this hemisphere from which could be launched 
effective attacks upon the American Mainland, the 
Panama Canal, or the sea lanes over which are borne 
our indispensable imports and exports. 

4—-Attrition by the cutting of the sealines; to be pre- 
vented by their remaining under our military control, 
or that of foreign powers not likely to have the will, 
or be in position impunibly, to interfere with our trade 
in peace or war. 

5—Affect our national prosperity and national unity. 


Our Raw MaATtTERIAL SITUATION 


The first three require little additional comment or 
explanation. The two latter warrant some discussion. 
There are raw materials and foodstuffs without which, 
not only would our defense be seriously handicapped, 
but our standards of living and economic activity in 
peace time, be seriously lowered. 

Across the Atlantic come such strategic raw materials 
as chrome ore, mercury, platinum, magnesite, potash, 
flax fiber, and opium, as well as the large part of our 
necessary imports of indispensable ferro grade mange- 
nese, also large parts of our tin, cocoa, camphor, and 
mica. 

Across the Pacific come our antimony, tungsten, 
graphite, tea, jute, Manile fiber, nux vomica, quinine, 
rubber, shellac, silk, and substantial parts of our ferro 
manganese, tin, camphor, and wool. 

Through the Caribbean and South American waters 
come our vanadium, iodine, nitrates, flax seed, hides, 
cocoanuts, sugar, platinum, tin, cocoa, wool and que- 
bracho. 

Any prolonged war or situation in which we are cut 
off from all or any substantial part of these products, 
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would entail not only economic paralysis and great 
suffering on the part of our people, but probably the 
defeat of our armed forces. 

Then there are certain raw materials of which we 
now produce more than enough for our needs, but the 
resources of which may well be exhausted in the next 
two or three generations, such as coal, petroleum, 
copper, and sulphur. On top of that, our population 
is increasing so that the next fifty years may see our 
numbers reach the two hundred million mark. With 
that increase in population we may also become a food 
importing instead of a food exporting nation, since 
much of our crop raising land is losing its fertility 
and our forests are being cut down. The chances are 
therefore that we will, as years go by, become more 
and more dependent on outside sources for raw mate- 
rials that we now produce. 

Then if, in a protracted war, with its increased con- 
sumption of materials, there should be a drought for 
a year or two, our population might be made to suffer 
from hunger as the people in the Confedarate states 
suffered in the Civil War. In the event of a blockade 
that could be carried out from Europe or Asia, 
the enemy could win a practical victory without even 
landing a single soldier on our mainland. 


Our Munitions PosItTien 


Not only do we need imported raw materials today, 
but imported “arms, ammunition and implements of 
war.” One of the severe criticisms made of our parti- 
cipation in the World War, even by the then Secretary 
of War, was that our munitions industry was unable 
to supply our needs. It is unlikely that our munitions 
industries are more capable of supplying all our war 
needs today after seventeen years of peace than they 
were in 1918, when, after being at war almost a year, 
we had to buy or borrow cannon, ammunition, and 
airplanes from our allies. Had it not been for our im- 
ports of arms in 1860-62, the Southern Confederacy 
would have won the Civil War. 

Our experience in the World War proved that be- 
tween the time we needed munitions and the time we 
had them all ready, such a time lag existed that the 
protection of our lines of communication; by which we 
can import munitions, until domestic production is ade- 


quate, are of the utmost importance. To protect those — 


lines we have to have a navy with overseas bases and/ 
or allies. 


THE DIsTANT BLOCKADE 


However, were we not to have command of the 
seas, our plight might conceivably be made desperate. 
When we speak of command of the seas, we mean not 
just off these shores, but all the way across the At- 
lantic and all the way across the Pacific. For, an 
effective blockade can be conducted by enemy ships 
operating from the 15th meridian in the Atlantic and 
in the Pacific from the 130th meridian. That means that 
small enemy forces, stationed off Gibraltar, off the Chan- 
nel ports, or off Singapore, Guam, the Bonius or Mar- 
shall Islands, would be just as effective as if they stood 
just outside Sandy Hook or the Golden Gate. 











It also means that if we would break such a distant 
blockade we would have to go three thousand miles 
overseas on the Atlantic and six thousand if it took 
place on the Pacific, or else go without all our imports 
and exports save the about ten per cent that we import 
from South America, and the seven per cent that we 
export to our friends to the south of us. 


Our Exports AND FoREIGN INVESTMENTS, THEIR 
FUNCTION 


In order to import goods we must have means to 
pay for them. To pay for them requires our obtain. 
ing foreign exchange by credits in the currencies of 
the foreign nations in the form of pounds sterling, 
francs, Brazilian milreis, Japanese yen, Italian lira, 
etc. But to get those foreign credits we have to earn 
them. To earn them we must supply goods and ser- 
vices to foreign nations. 

The goods we supply are our exports. There are 
also the invisible exports that come from the rendering 
of services by our banking, insurance, and shipping. 
In addition, we have available the credits put at our 
disposal by payments on capital and interest on loans 
that we have made abroad. 

Thus, foreign trade and investments are vital necessi- 
ties for the nation at large and not merely the interests 
of the individual citizens who would earn profits from 
that trade, or of the individual investors who hold the 
securities. It is not for nothing therefore, that our for- 
eign trade serves as a barometer of business, that is 
followed by both students and business men to forecast 
and explain business conditions. For periods of na- 
tional prosperity and activity are contemporaneous 
with periods of great activity in foreign trade, and 
when that foreign trade lets down, it invariably pres- 
ages or accompanies a depression. 

One cannot consistently espouse the ideal of the 
more abundant life, of a dynamic economy, unless the 
elements thereof be constantly borne in mind. 

Hence any change in the conditions affecting the se- 
curity of the sea routes as far away as Singapore, 
Gibraltar, and St. Helena are of importance to us. 
Among the factors which can change such conditions 
are, assuming that policies of foreign nations remain 
the same: 

1) The rise of new and possibly unfriendly sea 
powers. 

2) The transference of sovereignty of strategic 
colonial positions on the sea routes, from friendly 
to hostile powers; or from powers, which by their 
size and sea power are not strong enough to affect 
us, to powers which have the strength and perhaps 
the will to cut off from either, our import necessities, 
or the ready sale of our exports. 

5) Attacks on National Unity: 

A new form of foreign influence or attack, affecting 
the welfare of the nation and its people has developed. 
Being subtle as well as novel, it has not yet received 
the popular recognition it may merit. Whether or not 
it is of sufficient importance to warrant resort to arms 
has yet to be decided. 

The new strategic problem is to deal with insidious 
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attempts to influence the popular will directly, without 
the intervention of armed forces. For war is the 
effort to attain national objectives by depriving another 
nation of its will to resist through the forcible impo- 
sition of hardship. 
Economic Warfare: 

It has now been found that hardships may be im- 
posed on other nations by economic maneuvers, here- 
tofore considered peaceful; and that the will to resist 
can be overcome without necessarily imposing hardship, 
but by propaganda. In the economic sphere, any ac- 
tion by one nation affecting the prices of securities or 
commodities and the normal currents of trade and 
finance, must have their effects on the entire economic 
fabric of other nations. So, when one power pursues 
economic or political policies that create major economic 
perturbations in other countries; such policies become 
the object of concern in the countries where they create 
economic dislocations, that tend to occasion social dis- 
locations of major proportion. 

Hence a policy which violently affects the prices of 
say, wheat or cotton, affects the lives of millions of 
people in our wheat and cotton districts, throws them 
into bankruptcy, foreclosure, or on relief and threatens 
the internal unity of the nation if the disturbance be 
widespread enough. 

A policy which (like any tending to create a fear 
of war) sends the prices of securities tumbling abroad, 
with similar repercussions in home security markets, 
is a policy which is beginning to be real concern to us. 

A policy which affects the power of our foreign cus- 
tomers to buy from us, and which affects their ability 
to pay interest and capital on our loans to them, is also 
a matter of great concern to. us, if widespread enough 
to affect our own ability to pay for our indispensable 
imports of raw materials and foodstuffs. 

That such policies can be combated for a while by 
domestic measures is often true, but there may come a 
point where foreign trade agreements, domestic measures 
of protection, economic controls, pump priming, relief, 
devaluations, and inflation prove inadequate to cope with 
the situation and then the question is presented whether 
to fight the foreign cause of trouble or disintegrate 
in the chaos of internal disorders that accompany wide- 
spread, enduring, acute economic distress. 

An armament policy which imposes on other nations, 
who must keep pace, disproportionate expenditures for 
arms, affects their national standards of living and 
thus also creates dissatisfaction and dissension. 


PROPAGANDA 


In like manner, independently of creating dissatisfac- 
tion by the imposition of economic hardship, that dis- 
satisfaction tending to national disunity, can be created 
by subversive propaganda. True, such propaganda is 
scarcely likely to bear fruit save when sown in ground 
already made fertile by acute economic distress. In 
fact, propaganda goes hand in hand with policies that 
set in motion the vicious downward spirals of deflation 
and depression. 

The agencies of propaganda are known and are 
mainly radio, press, cinema and agents provocateurs. 





They need scarcely be discussed at length, since what 
they are, what they connote, and how they operate are 
immediately understood. Their efforts to attack na- 
tional unity and order have to be recognized as hostile 
and deserving of all the measures consistent with main- 
tenance of civil liberties. Yet there is only one way 
of dealing with such efforts, especially when reprisals 
are impossible, by reason of control of press and radio 
in the country which makes such attacks. We have to 
do what was done when virtual ultimatums were issued 
in Germany to halt the flow of Herr Habicht’s sub- 
versive radio propaganda directed at the national unity 
and independence of Austria. It will also be recalled 
that it was only upon Russia’s promise that she would 
neither foster nor permit her propagandists to attack 
our unity, that we agreed to enter into diplomatic re- 
lations with her. 


SEA Powers ACQUIRING LAND PowERS AND LAND 
Powers ACQUIRING SEA POWERS 


It has always been evident, at least for many years, 
that we would fight to prevent invasion or an outright 
attack on this hemisphere. What may not always 
have been realized was the advantage of a policy that 
would prevent such attacks even being attempted, a 
policy designed to forestall any nation even acquiring 
the power to initiate such an attack. The first con- 
crete statement of the principle that seems to have 
been made, at least that has been called to the writer’s 
attention, is in the works of Admiral Mahan. He said: 

It cannot be to her (the United States) a matter 
of indifference should events weaken a nation upon 
whose general accord she can count, and strengthen 
one less likely to act with her. * * * It cannot be 
indifferent to the United States when the relative 
power of the European countries interested varies. 

On the contrary every such fluctuation in Europe 

will concern her. * * * In looking to the future it 

becomes for them (the United States) a question 
whether it will be to their interest, whether they can 
afford to exchange the naval supremacy of Great 

Britain for that of Germany. A German navy, su- 

preme by the fall of Great Britain, with a supreme 

Germany army able to spare readily a large expedi- 

tionary force for overseas operations, is one of the 

possibilities of the future. 

That we fought against Germany in 1917 a pre- 
ventive war in order to forestall her, a land power, 
from becoming the sea power she seemed bent on being, 
with this principle in view, is now everywhere con- 
ceded.* 

Mahan wrote the above in 1910, before the rise of 
Japanese power in the Pacific. That rise to power now 
fills us with apprehensions, conscious or subconscious, 
that she will add to her necessary sea power, land power 


*What is not everywhere conceded is that our action in 1917 was jus- 
tified. For instance, General Hagood. like many other generals who have 
written concerning the war. admits that we entered the fight because ‘‘We 
were afraid Germany would defeat the Allies * * * and then, after that, 
would overrun America.” However, some, such as Hagood, think that 
our apprehension was unwarranted. 

It is pretended that after fighting a long and exhausting war Germany 
would not have been able to fight soon again. Yet only twenty years 
after losing the war she is ready again. What could she have done after 
winning it? History is replete with proof that, with the spoils of victory, 
it does not take long to gird up the national loins for the next victim. 
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that, extending the principle stated by Mahan, repre- 
sents a potential threat to us. But let Japan be assured, 
were Russia to construct a preponderant sea power in 
the Pacific, the same feelings of apprehension would un- 
doubtedly arise too. 

So let us reword the principle. It is that: 

WE CANNOT AFFORD ANY ONE NATION, TRANSATLANTIC 
OR TRANSPACIFIC, BECOMING SO SUPREMELY POWERFUL, IN 
ITS OWN REGION, ON BOTH LAND AND SEA, THAT IT IS SUB- 
JECT TO NO EFFECTIVE RESTRAINT EVEN 1F WE WERE TO 
THROW OUR OWN POWER INTO THE SCALES AGAINST IT, SO 
POWERFUL THAT IT COULD SINGLE HANDED LAUNCH AN AT- 
TACK AGAINST OUR MOST VITAL NATIONAL INTERESTS. 

This policy is, expressed, less clearly perhaps, more 
in the jargon of diplomacy no doubt, in the statement 
of the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee that 
“an adequate naval defense means * * * also a defense 
that will keep any potential enemy away from our shores.” 
(Italics ours.) 

This policy is particularly necessary if there be a 
scintilla of evidence that such aggregations of power 
are massing in concert with one another, on each side 
of us, Atlantic and Pacific; lest we be nut crackered at 
Panama, our solar plexus. 

Publicists and statesmen all over the world know 
that if such be not our avowed policy, it ought to 
be. Those whom it favors cannot understand why the 
American public is not conscious of it. Our potential 
enemies hope and pray that it will never be explained 
to the public and that, if it should be, that the public 
will refuse to follow. 

It is something like the old adage that the last one 
to know of a woman’s indiscretions is her own husband. 
So we ourselves are the only ones not to be aware of 
our position. Let us tear away the camouflage that fools 
no one but ourselves. 

It is not unlikely that potential enemies are behind 
the effort to mislead the public by campaigns of ob- 
fuscation, of red herrings, of befuddling the people 
with the distraction of doctrinaire conflict; in short, 
with propaganda of every sort directed by organizations 
with high sounding, misleading names and slogans. 

Moreover evidence is not lacking that even some, 
likely to benefit from our application of the prin- 
ciple, are short sighted enough to resent our awareness 
of these things, for fear it will deprive them of their 
traditional role in world affairs to some degree. 

Here it seems not inappropriate to observe that 
one must be on guard against any attempt, however 
made, directly or indirectly. For instance, Britain made 
a direct attack on Spanish sea power and wiped her 
off the seas. Germany in the last war made direct 
attack by submarine and indirect attack on land. Louis 
XIV and Napoleon each made the attack indirect, “to 
conquer the sea by the land.” For, all the time Na- 
poleon was in Russia, Italy, or Spain he was really 
fighting the English. 

The mere fact that a nation has no apparent sea 
power cannot obscure the possibilities of her acquiring it 
by other means such as land power. While so far sea 
power has always repulsed sea power, except when 
Rome was overthrown, today land power is supplemented 








by a new tactor that seriously conditions the use of seq 
power when the airplane and submarine has bases near 
to the bases, routes, and termini of the sea power. 

No legislation is necessary or advisable to effectuate 
these principles. Legal straight jackets in foreign af. 
fairs are out of place, as they are more often a source 
of embarrassment than help. Let us only understand 
what we have to do, and do it when, as, and if it is 
convenient, as with the Monroe Doctrine. 


Point III 


ENGLAND’sS PROBLEM STUDIED 


BRITAIN WiTH ANALOGOUS DEFENCE PROBLEMS 
Sotvep THEM WITH: 

a) SEAPOWER THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF A STRONG 

Navy Emptoyinc “FLEET IN: BEING” STRATEGY 
b) PREVENTIVE ACTION BY DIPLOMACY AND IF THAT 
FaILeD By WAR 

c) COLLABORATION WiTH Nations HAVING, aT Any 
GIvEN TIME, INTERESTS PARALLEL WITH Her 
Own. 

In looking about for a guide in matters of national 
strategy, it is always well when one can look at the 
experiences of others, and see what has been done by 
nations in positions similar to our own; for war is a 
business of position. Napoleon received more atten- 
tion with that maxim than he did for another which 
expresses the thought much better. The other state- 
ment is, “La politique des etats est dans leur geo- 
graphie” which translated liberally is “A state’s policy 
is dictated by its geography.” 

When we seek a national strategy, we seek a national 
policy; as there is another truism among students of 
the subject, that “Policy and strategy go hand in hand.” 
For national policies and objectives must be chosen 
that conform to the possibilities of the national power. 
Hence we seek example from other states having dic- 
tates of geography analogous to those which must in- 
fluence us. In so doing we must also seek a nation 
with a long history of successful foreign policy or 
strategy. 

Therefore in choosing for example the policy and 
strategy of Great Britain, it is because its position 
most nearly resembles our own, and because its policy 


‘has been successful in making it and keeping it a great 


power. The only other insular state we can study, 
Japan, is too young and its policy not yet tried by the 
processes of time. We will describe as briefly as pos- 
sible the features of British geographical position that 
determine her policy; state her policy; and show what 
differences there are between what she can do, and 
what America can do. 


ENGLAND’s CENTRAL POSITION 


When the effect of the discovery of America was 
felt in the world, the political axis of Europe shifted 
from the Mediterranean and the continent itself to the 
Atlantic Seaboard. That put England in the middle. 
It meant England’s position permitted her to operate on 
interior lines. She used those lines to become mistress 
of the seas and with her command of the seas she de- 
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veloped a national strategy we would do well to con- 
sider. 

Let us quote Liddell Hart on the English strategy 
prior to the World War: 

“Our historic practice, * * * was based on economic 
pressure exercised through sea power. This naval 
body had two arms; one financial, which embraced 
the subsidizing and military provisioning of allies-- 
the other military, which embraced sea borne expedi- 
tions against the enemy’s vulnerable extremities. 
By our practice we safeguarded ourselves where we 
were weakest and exerted our strength where the 
enemy was weakest.” 

The expeditions against the enemy’s extremities were 
always relatively small and made up mostly of volun- 
teers. The typical example is Wellington’s Peninsular 
Campaign. 

The English used their armies as mobile reserves, 
not for field army purposes until the World War, but 
to turn the scales on the enemy’s extremities. For 
instance, there is an important school of thought in 
England, that the proper strategy in the great war 
would have been to ask France simply to contain the 
German forces, a strategy favored by the geological 
escarpments in Northern France, while the English only 
attacked in full force at the Dardanelles. 

The reasoning is that had this been done, Germany 
would have wasted her manpower in attacks on the 
French lines while the English were forcing the road 
to Russia. For it is held in many circles that had com- 
munications with Russia been kept open so that she 
could be supplied with munitions, Russia would have 
had a decisive effect at an early date and the revolu- 
tion in 1917 prevented. 


THe Far FLunG EMPIRE 


Great Britain is an insular power, completely sur- 
rounded by water, and those British Isles constitute 
the vitals of a dispersed, far flung empire, of which 
England is the heart. A stab at the heart and the 
empire dies. A severance of one of the members and 
the empire needs crutches. 

Dispersal while the main problem of imperial de- 
fense is also the great advantage in the pursuit of 
offensive strategy. But Britain, to defend herself, is 
absolutely dependent on keeping the seas open, since 
her manpower, her foodstuffs, and her raw materials 
must come from far overseas. Her dominions must 
be protected and her investments which, provide with 
her exports, the foreign exchange with which to pay 
for what she imports, must be protected. 

Hence it is that the responsibilities of her defense 
forces are 

1. Defense of sea communications against attack 
by another power, or a combination of powers. 

2. Defense against external attack; which include 
measures to prevent invasion of the British Isles as 
well as incursions of civilized or semi-civilized armed 
forces, against dominions and possessions. 

It is worthwhile therefore to see what dispositions 
insular England takes to prevent anything being taken 
away from her, and how she used her means to keep 


on adding to her wealth and power. For England has 
won all her wars in modern history, save perhaps the 
American War of Independence. 


ENGLISH DEFENSE METHODS 


Her means are and have been: Concentrated battle 
fleets “in being” with dispersed cruiser forces to pro- 
tect and convoy her own merchant ships all over the 
world’s sea routes, while denying to enemy commerce 
the use of those same seas. 

2. An army of almost insignificant size, barely ade- 
quate for local defense, but sufficient to: a) provide 
expeditionary forces for the defence of naval bases of 
importance; to assist local garrisons in holding off at- 
tacks until reinforcements can arrive; b) to provide 
a framework for expeditionary offensive forces; 3) 
for home defence to protect naval bases and ports in 
Great Britain against raids or landing forces; and 4) to 
provide anti-aircraft defense of vital centers. 

3. Air forces, placed at points of importance along 
the lines of imperial communications to cooperate with 
sea and land forces operating locally; and to provide 
an air “fleet in being,” based on England, for purposes 
of defence and offense in Europe. 

With these means Great Britain acquired and de- 
fended a dispersed empire, lines of communications all 
over the world, that had to be kept open for the 46,- 
000,000 tons of imports every year of the food stuffs 
and raw materials on which England feeds and sup- 
ports herself; in peace as well as in war. 

For England is deficient in almost every important 
foodstuff and industrial raw material. She produces 
only about 20 per cent of her necessary wheat and 
practically none of her oil. It is true that all that she 
needs she can find within her empire. But to use it, 
like the life blood of the body it must flow uninter- 
ruptedly to the heart, the heart of empire. 

Moreover the sea lanes which feed her, converge 
into, and the heart itself are only protected from at- 
tack by a narrow sheet of water close by on which are 
neighbors respectably strong on the sea, fully as pow- 
erful in the air, and far more formidable than Britain 
on the land. 

Yet Britain goes on and on. She is always about 
to crumble, but never does. She muddles through, 
she says; but this writer does not call “muddling 
through” what appears to be a policy tried and not 
found wanting. It is worth studying. 

Thus with a couple of hundred heavy guns mounted 
on floating platforms that constitute her battle fleet, 
an army that the Germans in the last war termed “con- 
temptible,” and an only average air force, she is what 
she is. She protects her shores from invasion, keeps 
open the seven seas for her trade, maintains her tele- 
graph and wireless information services, her air routes, 
wins every war, and with every war adds somewhere 
to her superb chain of trading posts and naval bases. 


ENGtisH ForeIGN PoLicy 


Her policy has been to use those forces in conjunc- 
tion with principles as definite as the law of gravity: 
1) Never to allow any single European nation to 
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acquire'.sea power equal to her own; (in fact to 
maintain a two power navy). 

2) Never to permit any single state on the conti- 
nent to acquire such land power that if British sea 
power were to be thrown into the balance against it, 
that England would not eventually prevail ; 

3) Never to permit any great sea or land power 
to gain control of the shores of the low countries 
opposite her own from whence may be launched an 
expeditionary force against the heart of the empire; 

4) An English Monroe Doctrine which says in ef- 
fect “The integrity of the lands around the Indian 
Ocean are as essential to the security of the empire 
as are the integrity of Mexico or Panama to the 
United States.” 

5) To foster the prosperity and unity of the peo- 
ple of the British Isles and the Dominions, even more 
dependent on foreign trade than the United States. 
Moreover, she has operated on the basis of preventive 

action, not waiting until the wolf was at the door, but 
where a continental power engaged in a policy or a 
war the success of which might have conceivably re- 
sulted in the acquisition of the power or position that 
England would deny, England immediately joined such 
powers as were resisting the move, diplomatically, and 
that failing, with well co-ordinated offensive strategy. 


ENGLISH INTEREST IN INTERNATIONAL CONDITIONS 


As was stated above, England has a policy with re- 
spect to foreign commitments we would also do well to 
study. In fact, it can be said that it is the policy 
which George Washington enjoined upon his own coun- 
try in his farewell address. For Washington said: 

T’is our true policy to steer clear of permanent 

alliances with any portion of the foreign world. * * * 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable es- 

tablishments on a_ respectable defensive posture, 

we may safely trust to temporary alliances for extra- 
ordinary emergencies. (Italics ours.) 

The English have distinguished between the tem- 
porary and the permanent, and have never hesitated to 
build their defense policy on cooperation with other 
nations having interests similar to. their own. 

Now, after the failure of the post-war attempt at col- 
lective security, England has returned to her policy of 


selective security, of understanding based not on written - 


treaties, but on natural communities of interests with 
nations having effective power, and whose interests they 
are least in conflict with. 

If the distinction be borne in mind between perma- 
nent alliances and temporary cooperation, Mr. Hull’s 
term “parallel action” seems apt in describing a form of 
cooperation that does not involve a country in commit- 
ments whereby it is bound to fight. 

Like Admiral Mahan, let us distinguish between natu- 
ral relations and those which are purely conventional 
and artificial, based on cleverly constructed treaties. 
Parallel action, however, depends on nations having 
parallel interests being educated to the realization of 
the fact. For if national policy is to be strong and 
consistent it must be based on an informed public 
opinion. And in order to ascertain whether or not 





parallel action is advisable or possible, it is necessary 
that those, to whom foreign relations are entrusted, 
be free to consult with representatives of the foreign 
nation believed to have such common objectives; to 
get confirmation or denial of such belief; “reserving 
always the fullest freedom of judgment and the right 
of independence of action.” 


Point IV 


Our position fits us even better than Britain to em- 
ploy her methods, and the exhorbitant cost of land war- 
fare in blood and treasure compared with the rela- 
tive cheapness of a navy policy and collaboration with 
States having similar interests, makes it desirable that 
we act accordingly and leave to experts to whom such 
functions are delegated the technical application of that 
policy without undue interference.: 


SoME ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES PARTICULARLY 
AFFECTING Us 


The destruction of the German U 151, off the German 
coast, after a successful raid on Amercian commerce off 
the American coast, by hitting a mine placed by an 
American warship, simply proves that the best if not 
the only defense against submarines can be made in 
the waters from which they emanate. That necessi- 
tated offensive strategy. 

There has been some confusion regarding the mat- 
ter of offensive strategy, that needs clarification. While 
experts have spoken of the decadence of the offensive, 
they have usually referred to matters of tactics, rather 
than strategy. 

Strategy is the distribution and transmission of 
military means to fulfill the end of policy; whereas 
tactics, being where strategy leaves off, is concerned 
only with the methods employed in handling forces in 
battle or in immediate preparation therefor. 

It is not denied that on land the lesson of the World 
War and subsequent operations, between forces equally 
matched in material, is that the tactical defensive is 
paramount to attack. It has to be admitted that offen- 
sives have had small effect in proportion to their cost 
in life and material. 

The result is that tacticians have developed what 
they call the “baited” offensive which is a combina- 
tion of offensive strategy, but with defensive tactics. 
It consists of so conducting operations as to invite an 
attack by the enemy, for which a riposte is ready, with 
victory in the counter attack. It has also been termed 
the “luring defensive.” 

However, the new tactics nowise affect the old prin- 
ciples of strategy that a war can only be won by of- 
fensive strategy. As for operations at sea, in the air, 
or operations of combined arms, the theory has not even 
been suggested that any war can be won other than 
by offensive strategy. 

For war is a course of action to attain a national 
object, to which compliance is compelled only by the 
imposition of hardship. That hardship can be im- 
posed by depriving an enemy of his internal and/or 
external communications. 

The services of internal communications, i.e., pro- 
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duction and transportation, are only subject to the in- 
terference of land and perhaps air forces. The ex- 
ternal communications are the field of the navy, and 
if a navy is to succeed it must attack. 

It is not enough for the navy to deny the enemy 
the command of the seas. It must capture that com- 
mand of the seas for itself. For no war has ever been 
won by wearing out an enemy with an impregnable de- 
fence. Sea power alone can do little against any great 
land power. It never has. It makes use of the com- 
mand of the seas which its superiority confers, to send 
superior military forces in time, to the place where 
they can do the most good. 

Only where sea power, such as England’s, has been 
in alliance with effective land power, such as the French 
today, has it made itself effective in war or against war. 

Such collaboration of sea power with land power is 
necessary if only to provide the military forces of the 
sea power with a secure bridgehead or tete de pont to 
the overseas scene of operations. 

The navy thus performs the function of denying to 
the enemy its ability to supply itself, while it convoys 
or feeds the military forces, which impose vast expen- 
ditures on the blockaded enemy designed to exhaust 
him, if in fact the army does not first succeed in pene- 
trating the enemy country and get the situation in 
hand. 

That function requires offensive strategy. But even 
in the realm of naval tactics, in engagements, the 
honors usually go to the attacker. 


CoMPARISON WITH BRITAIN THAT REQUIRE AND FAVOR 
OFFENSIVE STRATEGY FOR US 


Now there are certain aspects of position which dif- 
ferentiate ours from that of Britain. Most of these 
differences tend to make us less vulnerable to attack, 
and facilitate a strategy of offense on our own part. 

While we are not as truly insular as the British Isles, 
the land powers to the North and South of us are of 
little military importance, if we can command the seas 
and prevent any neighbors of ours from being con- 
quered or reinforced, should they ever be unfriendly, 
by some transatlantic or transpacific great power. 

True we have one disadvantage in having our most 
vital single spot, Panama, external to us; and in having 
a line of naval defense, as to it, that extends fourteen 
thousand miles from Unalaska to the Galapagos, if not 
to Cape Horn, in the Pacific;.-and from Greenland to 
Rio de Janeiro, if not to the Cape, in the Atlantic. But 
with offensive fleet in being, strategy not handicapped 
by defensive, fortress fleet strategy, that fleet is less 
likely to be hurt than one like the English fleet, that 
has to operate in narrow seas most of the time, where 
submarines and airplanes are most effective. Hence it 
is less vulnerable on defense and freer to take the 
offensive. 

Moreover, since we have fewer distant foreign pos- 
sessions, an attack on which we must immediately de- 
fend; since an interruption of our sea lanes will not 
affect our power of resistance as rapidly as such an 
interruption will do to Britain; the navy is not com- 
pelled to go as soon to the attack as the British navy 





may be obliged to do. Hence since we can pick our 
own time and place for offensive action, our strategy 
will not be imposed upon us by an enemy. For while 
we must import certain raw materials and foodstuffs, 
we can get along many months on our stocks on hand 
by measures of reasonable economy. 

An attack on Gibraltar, Suez, or Singapore would 
necessarily, immediately, divert the English battlefleet 
from its home stations in the North Sea and leave her 
shores exposed to serious possibilities. But Panama 
and Hawaii can be watched and both coasts guarded by 
a fleet from almost any position north of the 30th 
southern latitude and within the 30th western and 165th 
longitude. 

America is substantially not vulnerable to any of the 
ordeals of the combat zone, at least so long as the 
Navy is still afloat. Nor is it even vulnerable to direct 
overseas air attack. The planes could not get here 
unless our navy permits an enemy to build a base on 
our own shores or somewhere near those shores. 

Nor are we exposed to planes based on aircraft car- 
riers till our fleet be disposed of, entirely apart from 
the fact that experts are now agreed that it serves no 
military purpose to bomb civilians, and also apart from 
the fact that even the Germans are reported to favor a 
ban against the use of gas, poison, and toxic bombs 
entirely; or, in any event, against civilians. 

Hence, whereas a large part of the British air forces 
must be kept at home for possible attacks on her con- 
centrated, vulnerable, internal, industrial and transpor- 
tation centers, within short flying distance of shore 
based enemy aircraft in great numbers that do not need 
aircraft carriers to bring them within range; so prac- 
tically our entire air force is available for offensive ac- 
tion. 

Being without as large a merchant marine as Eng- 
land, less of our cruiser force is needed for convoy pur- 
poses, and more is available for offensive action against 
enemy commerce. 

On the land side our distance from nations having 
substantial land forces is both help and hindrance. For 
British home based scout forces—airplanes, submarines, 
and surface flotilla craft—can give warning of an im- 
pending attack on home shores. But we, far removed 
from whence these attacks can be launched, with no 
bases or allies near the sources of trouble, are subject 
to military surprises that Britain does not risk, save 
from the air. Moreover, even were we to have knowl- 
edge of such an attempt being launched, we would ex- 
perience great difficulty in knowing what its course or 
objective might be. For over a great ocean, with 
fausses routes open to the attacker, together with many. 
choices of objective, defense forces can be put on the 
horns of a strategic dilemma likely to lead to a fatal 
dispersal of forces and eventual defeat. 

On the other hand, being far away also makes it 
more difficult for an enemy, as well as ourselves, to 
keep up communications for an expeditionary force 
against the raiding’ operations of aircraft, submarines, 
and surface flotilla craft based on home ports. 

That is, however, another reason why our naval and 
air strategy has to be offensive, to stop attacks before 
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they start, and why our army strategy must be essen- 
tially defensive, with only such offensive operations as 
command of the seas will guarantee the success of. 

Thus everything favors an American strategy of of- 
fensive character. That does not necessarily involve, 
however, the pursuit of an aggressive or imperialistic 
political objective; but it does mean that we can adopt 
a peaceful, status quo policy implemented by the most 
powerful fighting naval force in the world though dom- 
inated by preventive principles that a “stitch in time saves 
nine” and “eventually, why not now?” 

Our PosITION AND WEALTH MAKE Us OBJEcTS 

oF Envy 


The development of the lands bordering on the Pa- 
cific and the opening of the Panama Canal have again 
shifted the world axis, and put us in the middle. 

Being in the middle can be an asset or it can be a 
liability. England by a realistic foreign policy and in- 
telligent strategy made an asset of her central position. 
Had she been less farsighted and strong, her position 
in the middle would have availed her only her conquest 
by Spain, by France, or by Germany. Has the reader 
never heard of playing both ends against the middle? 
That is what happened to the weak and the stupid. 

The United States and its inhabitants enjoy many 
advantages that so-called “have-not” peoples envy. We 
enjoy the huge resources of the most self-contained na- 
tion on earth. We have even surpluses of many food- 
stuffs and raw materials that others could and would 
use. We have a surplus of arable and inhabitable land. 
We are on the sea with access to the entire world, while 
in a central position that enables us, if we have the will 
to exercise our potential and actual power, to deprive 
other nations of their access to many of the food-stuffs 
and raw materials that they do not produce. This is 
especially true since the opening of the Panama Canal. 
What is more, we stand in position to deny to others 
the exploitation or colonization of the nations to the 
south of us, in this hemisphere that would assuage the 
population problems of the envious nations, politically 
as well as economically. 

We have thus everything that makes for power; and 
in a world where politics are still power politics, we 
must understand not only the economic factors, but the 
strategic. 

Our position in the world is the most powerful or 
advantageous, from the point of view of trade as well 
as that of war. 

We can bring our influence to bear either in the At- 
lantic or the Pacific; and if a power threatens us from 
Europe we have a fleet to deal with it; and if our 
threat comes from Asia, that same fleet, without leav- 
ing the waters under our control, can go out and meet 
it too. It means that if we are threatened on both 
sides, we can do what Napoleon did, meet one force and, 
after disposing of it, turn upon the other and win vic- 
tory over superior forces, beating them in detail, by 
the use of central position and interior lines of commu- 
nication. The only thing we have to fear is a concentra- 
tion of enemies. 

So we have everything, except the will to use it. 
Again when we say we have everything, we mean we 





have everything that goes to make a strong strategic 
position, a position that can control. 

Translated into military terms that position is: 

1. Central. 

2. On interior lines of the greatest importance. 

3. Flanking lines of the greatest importance. 

4. In control of the greatest trade crossroads of the 

world, Panama. 

It has: 

1. Natural offensive and defensive strength. 

(a) Seapower 
(b) Manpower 
(c) Resources. 

As referred to above, the World War cost us fifty 
billions. Of these fifty billions, the cost of our use of 
sea power, that is, the expense of the navy, transport 
service, and Shipping Board, amounted to seven bil- 
lions, and our net advances to our Allies in credits for 
material amounted to about ten billions. 

Of course, no one can afford over a quarter of a mil- 
lion casualties and outlays of over thirty billion dollars 
to operate an average of sixty miles of front for a pe- 
riod of less than ten months. 

We must never fight that way again. Nor do we 
have to if we exercise a little foresight. It is not neces- 
sary to go as far as some experts who assert that, in 
the war of tomorrow, there will be no use for infantry 
and artillery in trench warfare; that the entire war 
will be decided by airplane and swift moving, motor- 
ized, mechanized divisions, in an “attaque brusquee.” 

In the next war it is probable that sea power will 
exercise substantially the influence it has always played 
and, on land, the ability to penetrate and paralyze the 
enemy will be largely dependent on the help the new 
arms and material will give to the foot soldier. 

Today we have nothing to fear from any single na- 
tion. None is powerful enough even at sea to come 
within our own territorial waters and attack our most 
vital interests here. None is powerful enough at sea, 
and at the same time on land, to send and support an 
expeditionary force to this hemisphere. But things change 
quickly. 

Wuy WE Are INTERESTED IN INTERNATIONAL 
ConDITIONS 


Tomorrow may see a nation with a fleet that could 


‘defeat ours and at the same time an army that might 


meet ours on at least equal terms. Or we may see a 
coalition, of states with-navies that combined would be 
superior to ours, or of states with navies combined with 
states with armies able to spare expeditionary forces 
for overseas operations. 

Being in the middle—in an era of international co- 
operation, which in the world of today means coalition, 
military and naval—involves for us the necessity of 
being prepared against any conceivable attempt to de- 
prive us of the advantages we enjoy by reason of our 
resources and our central position. We are a rich, ripe 
plum that hungry hands may well reach out to pluck. 

This must make us wary also of all possible combi- 
nations and permutations of power likely to answer to 
the requirements of those few nations in the world 
whose geographical position, resources, climates, and 
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political tendencies make them factors in a world where 
perhaps might is not right, but where it takes rights 
away from those not able and willing to fight for them. 

While our interest in the conditions affecting trans- 
atlantic and even transpacific power politics is more 
remote than other countries’, let us also consider the 
example of England. 

For England always had a more remote interest in 
the conditions affecting continental power politics than 
those nations on the continent themselves that would 
more immediately acquire or lose relative power by any 
prospective changes. However, that relative remote- 
ness never prevented England from being farsighted 
enough to pursue a policy of preventive action, diplo- 
matic and even military, whenever any attempt was 
made to disturb the continental balance of power to 
Britain’s possible disadvantage. 

It is therefore important to keep careful watch on 
the ebb and flow of power overseas so that before a 
storm breaks there, which may affect us, we are pre- 
pared to do the needful. It requires our understanding 
who are our friends and whose policies involve danger 
to our security. It requires our taking dispositions in 
advance. It requires that the clear, cool calculation of 
relative risks be not befuddled by principles that are 
obsolete or misunderstood or by historical prejudices or 
maudlin sentimentality that tend to make us mistake 
foe for friend and friend for foe. 

We must be ready to collaborate with England, when 
it serves our interest; we must be prepared to oppose 
England, when it serves our interest. We should do 
likewise with France, Germany, Japan and Russia, or 
any other power that can exercise any serious influence 
on our sea frontiers. 

Mr. Baldwin said the English land frontier was on 
the Rhine. Jt ts here contended that our sea frontier is 
the fifteenth meridian West and the 150th East. 

Today a land power on one frontier has policies 
which might make of it a sea power; and on the other 
frontier, a sea power pursuing a policy of acquisition 
of land power. It therefore behooves us to consider 
collaboration with those nations who are resisting such 
efforts. Tomorrow the sea power engaged in resisting 
the former may be engaged in the acquisition of land 
power, while the land power resisting the latter may be 
engaged in the acquisition of sea power, and then our 
foe of today becomes our friend of tomorrow and vice 
versa. Hence no verity, save the Eternal himself, is 
eternal and so our policy. But merely because one has 
been once our foe cannot be allowed to obscure the fact, 
when he becomes our friend. 

THE SOLUTION 

One word in closing is not amiss regarding the men- 
ace of the plane to the battleship. It is a technical 
questions on which we have to take opinions of technical 
experts that, while planes might conceivably injure a 
battleship, the latter has its role. At any rate, we had 
better be sure than sorry; and so, should build battle- 
ships inasmuch as there is no case on record of any 
battleship, over 15,000 tons, having a three-inch deck 
armor, ever being sunk or even seriously injured from 
the air in battle. 


If we know that other nations are building ships, we 
must build also so as not to be outdistanced quanti- 
tatively or qualitatively. If our admirals recommend 
such building, we cannot assume the responsibility for 
failing to follow their advice. It is better to be sure 
than sorry. 

In stating that we should have a navy second to 
none, at least, we state the principle. We have to 
leave it to experts to decide what is needed to make 
our navy second to none. We cannot here presume to 
say how many, how large, and what kind of elements 
are required. Nor by elements do we mean only fight- 
ing ships but also auxiliaries, docks, bases, merchant 
marine, canals, and the like. 

Moreover, once the principle for which we stand is 
stated, so that none may misapprehend, we have to 
leave it to those to whom our constitution delegates 
the handling of our foreign affairs, as confirmed in the 
recent decision of Supreme Court in U. S. v. Curtis- 
Wright without legislating legal straightjackets. 

Ail this means that for us the days are probably over 
for conscripting a large army for expeditionary forces, 
the nation in arms. This does not mean that we should 
not fight overseas; but that whatever armies we do 
send overseas, if ever, they will be small, compact units 
with high striking power, aimed at the enemy’s vulner- 
able extremities, and made up of volunteers and pro- 
fessional soldiers, experts in the handling of airplanes, 
tanks, and the implements designed to cope with them, 
as well as chemical and other technical forms of war- 
fare. 

It means that a realistic foreign policy shall be 
enunciated by us and that for purposes of the national 
security, we must realize that we cannot afford any one 
nation, transatlantic or transpacific, to become so su- 
premely powerful in its own region on both land and 
sea that it is subject to no effective restraint even if 
we were to throw our own power into the scales 
against it. 

It means that we must have a navy and air force 
second to none, qualitatively and quantitatively, and if 
ever the British navy is overcome by any land-sea 
power, or if England ever adopts a policy that threatens 
our vital national interests, then we must have a two 
or three power navy and air force. It means we should 
develop large stores of armaments and strategic raw 
materials and train a professional army cadre and en- 
courage our university students to take courses which 
will enable them to grasp quickly the intricacies of the 
modern implements of war. 

It means we can, and should, be prepared morally and 
physically to collaborate economically and _ politically 
with the fewest sovereign powers, sufficient with us, to 
preponderate economically and politically on behalf of 
conditions favorable to our security and to our normal 
economic activity. It means forsaking our traditional 
prejudice for extreme isolation, so as to permit us to 
enter into military and naval collaboration with such 
sovereign nations as may be advisable, by reason of 
their preponderant communities of interest and effec- 
tive military and naval power, in respect of any situa- 


(Continued on page 65) 
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This Shootin’ 
Business 


Louis TAGER 


first captured the National Rifle Team Trophy at 

Camp Perry, Ohio, to the present day of modern 
rifles, modern ammunition, and modern shooters. ‘Those 
were the days of the Old Marine Corps”—the gray beards 
will tell you—the days when our Major General Com- 
mandant, as a First Lieutenant was a “shooter” on the 
Marine team, and General MacDougal, then a Captain, 
was “Captain” of the team. 

The Marine teams since that far distant day have cov- 
ered themselves with glory and have won a large share 
of trophies and medals each year that the matches have 
been held, having won the National Rifle Team Trophy, 
the highest shooting award that can be won in the United 
States, for the years 1911, 1916, 1918, 1919, 1921, 1922, 
1923, 1925, 1928, 1930, 1931, 1935, 1936, and 1937. No 
matches were held during the years 1932, 1933, and 1934. 
Winning the highest award that the Nation can offer four- 
teen times out of twenty-four years for which it was fired, 
is a magnificent average even for the Marines and one 
of which they can feel justly proud. 

The individual members of the Marine Rifle Team are 
selected by process of elimination by the Commanding 


“Te a far cry from the year 1911, when the Marines 








Officers of the various posts and sent to take part in 


the division competitions. Four different divisional 
rifle and pisol competitions are held; at Parris Is- 
land for the Southeastern Division, San Diego for the 
Western Division, Quantico for the Eastern Division, 
and Pekin, China, for the Asiatic Division. Many are 
the hopeful that take part in these divisional matches, 
but like everything worth striving for, few are chosen, 
The fortunate ones, the medal winners, are then sent from 
the divisional matches to Quantico to take part in the 
Marine Corps matches and the Elliott Trophy Match, 
Here also, they enter the trials for the sought for posi- 
tion on the Marine Rifle Team. The Elliott Trophy 
Team match is fired at Quantico at the conclusion of 
the Marine Corps matches. It is then that selections are 
made of the future members of the Rifle and Pistol 
Teams. 

Soon after organization of the Marine Rifle and Pistol 
Teams at Quantico, they are transferred to Wakefield, 
Mass., for a two-month period of training to fit them for 
the National Matches. Towards the end of their stay at 
Wakefield and prior to the National Matches at Camp 
Perry, the teams participate in the United Service New 
England Matches. It is in these United Service Matches 
that the Marines have won more than their share of the 
cups, trophies and medals for which they fire. The pistol 
shooters also take part in what is known as the Pre-Perry 
Pistol Tournament held at the Hickory Ridge Range by 
the Detroit Police. Needless to say they win a good share 
of the matches. While the pistol shooters are taking part 
in the pistol tournament, the Marine Rifle Team goes on 
to Camp Perry where they establish their camp and pre- 
pare for the National Rifle Matches. 

Camp Perry, that somewhat mythical and sought for 
goal of every Marine rifle shooter, is a wonder in itself, 
drawing more than six thousand marksmen from all over 
the United States and its possessions to the National Rifle 
Matches held there from August 21 to September 10th. 
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Here the shooter again and again instigate spectacles 
that can be seen in no other sporting arena or stadium— 
more than a thousand competitors enter in a single event. 
For example, over sixteen hundred marksmen shot for the 
famous Leech Cup; another nineteen hundred took part 
in the equally famous Wimbledon Cup Match and neither 
of these events involved a single championship, national 
or sectional. What other sport can offer a single award 
that has so much actual competitive interest. 

Oldest of all the trophies awarded by the National Rifle 
Association, governing body of target shooting, and co- 
sponsor with the Government of the Camp Perry matches, 
is the Leech Cup. Richest of all, too, is its tradition. Back 
in 1874, a team of Irish riflemen having just outshot Eng- 
land’s and Scotland’s finest, came to America for our first 
International Rifle Match. At Creedmoor on Long Island, 
they met a picked team of Yankee marksmen for the 
championship of the World. 

The whole country was agog. Several thousand spec- 
tators were treated to the thrill of their lives. The match 
was decided by the very last shot, fired by Colonel John 
Bodine, a member of the American team, and with his 
hand cut by a broken ginger ale bottle just before, Colonel 
Bodine sent that bullet crashing into the bull’s eye for the 
victory. Earlier in the day, the Captain of the Irish team, 
Colonel Arthur Blennerhassett Leech, had presented a 
silver cup to the Riflemen of America to be put in com- 
petition in whatever manner they chose. Since then the 
Leech Cup has been in competition each year. 

The shooting tournament held at Camp Perry actually 
includes three separate tournaments or sections, each of 
which is made up of many individual and team events. 
The oldest and largest of these sections is the “Big Bore” 
Tournament, open to shooters who are partial to .30 caliber 
rifles. Since this is the Service arm of the United States 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, each of these units as 
well as the National Guard of each state is represented 
by a team of fourteen of their best marksmen. The “Big 
Bore” matches thus take on a special significance in the 
eyes of the War Department and of every American citi- 
zen for they have a definite place in the organization of 
our National Defense facilities. They offer to all shooters 
a post graduate course in marksmanship and the graduates 
would become an important cog as instructors in marks- 
manship for the American Army in the event of another 
war. 

The second section is the pistol tournament where repre- 
sentatives of every major police unit in the nation meet on 
an equal footing with the outstanding civilian marksmen 
and the best pistol shots in the various Service units. 
Pistol shooting is an art unto itself and it is very rarely 
that a person is able to rank among the leaders on both 
ranges. Police officers who attend the matches are also 
offered a course of instruction in the proper handling of 
special police problem and police weapons. The Pistol 
Tournament thus not only determines the Nation’s Hand 
Gun Champions but it also serves to increase the efficiency 
of the Nation’s law enforcement agencies. 

The third section is the “small bore” rifle tournament, 
which is open only to rifles using .22 caliber ammunition. 
This section is almost purely civilian in character and it 








has developed into cre of the most intricate and fascinating 
sports of today. Many small bore experts have developed 
their marksmanship to the point where they are able to 
place twenty to forty shots inside a two-inch circle at a 
hundred yards. Over eight hundred marksmen vied on 
the small bore range in 1938. 


The present National Matches had their inception in 
1871 when the National Rifle Association was organized 
in New York by a group of shooters to accept a challenge 
by the Irish team which had conquered all available Euro- 
pean competition and was searching for more fields to 
conquer. It required several years to acquire and develop 
a range site in the New York area, but in 1873, it was 
decided that the new range at Creedmoor, on Long Island, 
was complete and could be used as the scene of the chal- 
lenge match. The vaunted Irish team appeared the fol- 
lowing year and was defeated by the determined Americans 
by a three point margin. In the following year, 1875, ihe 
American team fired a return match on the Irish range 
at Dollymount. The American shooters secured the second 
of their now historical trophies on this trip when the 
comely Princess Louise presented them with the Wimble- 
don Cup on behalf of the marksmen of Great Britain. 
Almost seventy-five trophies have since that time been 
accumulated for competition at the National Matches. 


The Creedmoor range was the scene of the matches of 
the National Rifle Association for sixteen years before 
the expanding population of New York City made a change 
in location desirable. The New Jersey shooters had by 
that time set up a model range at Sea Girt just a few 
miles south of Asbury Park and the matches were con- 
ducted here until 1906 when the more central. location of 
the Ohio National Guard range at Camp Perry outweighed 
the historical background which Sea Girt had acquired. 
The matches have been held at Camp Perry with but few 
exceptions since that time. In 1912 the shooters returned 
to Sea Girt while in 1916, they traveled south to Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and in 1919, they used the range of the U. S. 
Navy at Caldwell, N. J. 


There have been many changes in the program since 
the first N.R.A. matches conducted in Creedmoor in 1873. 
The first program included twelve events, none of which 
are now included among the eighty-nine matches that are 
fired each year. The original targets were huge slabs of 
cast iron which were kept white washed at all times, in 
order to indicate the location of hits. The present day 
targets are made of paper which is easily pierced by the 
bullet, leaving a hole, whose location may be accurately 
located and measured. There were seventeen competitors 
for the Leech Cup in 1875, compared with the eighteen 
hundred shooters who vied for the honor of holding this 
trophy at the present time. The President’s match draws 
the largest entry list with entries ranging from eighteen 
hundred to two thousand shooters competing for the spe- 
cial letter of commendation which goes to the winner of 
the event from the President and for the honor of being 
one of the “President’s hundred” marksmen. The event 
was won by Platoon Sergeant Edward Seeser of the 
Marine Corps. 

Perhaps, the most spirited competition is found on the 
small bore range. It is here that every refinement known 
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Major General Rickard congratulates 

Platoon Sergeant Seeser on winning of 

the President's Match at Camp Perry 
—1938 


to the shooting game is brought 
into the play by the sharpshooters 
who realize that many of the 
matches will be won by the width 
of an eyelash on one of the close 
shots. Super accuracy is essen- 
tial on this range. 

The Camp Perry firing line is 
more than two. miles long with 
ample room for sufficient targets 
for every class of shooting. A 
pistol range on the far end of the 
line has accommodations for one 
hundred marksmen to fire at one 
time. Three hundred targets are 
constructed and synchronized in 
such a manner that they may all 





MARINES INSTRUCTING "FAIR SEX" AT CAMP PERRY, OHIO—1938 


be turned away from the shooter at the same instant at 
the command of the range officer. In some of the pistol 
matches it is necessary to fire five shots at 25 yeards in 
ten short seconds. A new rapid fire match, introduced 
at Camp Perry for the first time, requires the shooters 
who reach the final round to fire six shots in as little as 
two seconds, with each shot at a different target. Ameri- 
can shooters were first introduced to this type of event at 
the Olympic matches several years ago. 

The streets at Camp Perry during the month of its bloom 
present pictures startling, incongruous, absorbing. Iron- 
thewed cowboys rub shoulders with gaunt, tactiturn In. 
dians. Real Indians, not the blankets kind. Trim in. 
fantrymen from forts on the plains. Veteran Marines 
blackened by the tropic suns and sailors in nautical blue 
mingle with silent hunters from the North and tobacco 
chewing mountaineers from the Big Smokies. There are 
railroad men, “hogheads” and “shacks” from this country 
and Canada, who too have a pride in their marksmenship 
and settle the question here every Autumn as to just who 


is the best in their profession. There are spick and span 


policemen from many states and cities, here to pick up new 
tricks that may save their lives from a thug’s bullet. 

There are women and children, boys and girls who com- 
pete in matches of their own, experts in the employ of 
arms companies who unite sleight of hand with shooting 
skill to perform seeming miracles of deftness, and last but 
not least there are shooting “nuts,” enthusiasts and in- 
ventors with intriguing devices to reduce marksmanship 
to mathematics. 
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Marine Corps Reserve 


Rifle Team, 1938 


art of rifle marksmanship, a trait which characterizes 

the U. S. Marine the world over. This important 
phase of infantry training, which has been paramount in 
the Marine Corps, is now being emphasized in the Reserve 
in a hope that it will be more able to carry out its mission 
in a national emergency. 

The Marine Corps Reserve rifle team, has a definite place 
in the system of training. Each battalion of the organized 
Reserve is urged to send a representative to the team. It 
is the purpose of the team to train these representatives as 
instructors in rifle marksmanship so that they may return 
to their battalions and teach others to shoot. In further- 
ing this policy, every team member is required satisfactorily 
to complete a course in a small arms firing school con- 
ducted by the Marine Corps or by the U. S. Army. These 
schools are primarily to teach individuals to be competent 
instructors and not to train them to be merely outstanding 
marksmen. In the past three years the team has sent back 
to the battalions fifty-one such qualified instructors. How- 


Te Marine Corps Reserve is rapidly learning the 


CAPTAIN JOSEPH F. HANKINS, 
U.S. Marine Corps Reserve 


ever, these individuals not only learned how to teach 
others, but learned to shoot expertly themselves, and each 
has demonstrated his ability by winning a medal in na- 
tional competition. 

This year the Marine Corps Reserve team detachment 
was organized on July 22, 1938, at Camp Curtis Guild, 
Wakefield, Mass., with sixteen shooters present. During 
the first week a small arms firing school was conducted, 
embracing the rifle, pistol, and the B.A.R. After the school 
the team participated in the United Services of New Eng- 
land Matches in which it showed that it would be a for- 
midable contender for honors in the national matches. On 
15 August the detachment moved to Camp Perry, Ohio, 
where eleven other members joined on 21 August. 
Eighteen members of the team detachment were enrolled 
in the Army small arms firing school during the first 
week of the national matches at Camp Perry, while the 
remainder of the shooters engaged in long range practice 
firing. 

The National Matches were created in 1902 by Act of 
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Congress, and are held annually at Camp Perry, Ohio. 
This range is said to be the largest rifle range in North 
America and the combined firing lines are more than a 
mile long. Approximately five thousand competitors from 
every community in the United States and its possessions 
were registered there this year. In the National rifle team 
match, 125 teams of ten men each competed, among which 
was a National Guard team and a civilian team from each 
state, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 
In addition to these teams were hundreds of individuals, 
many of whom represented various police departments, 
sheriffs’ offices, state constabularies, and commercial arms 
and ammunition manufacturers. 

The highlights in the Marine Corps Reserve team’s ex- 
perience was the winning for the second consecutive year 
the A.E.F. Roumanian Trophy team match. This trophy 
was presented to the A.E.F. by Queen Marie of Roumania 
for competition in 1918. Fifty teams of six shooting mem- 
bers each entered in this match and the course of fire was 
ten shots per man at 600 yards and at 1,000 yards, with 
no sighting shots allowed. After completion of the 600 
yard stage, teams moved to the 1,000 yard firing points 
and the score board showed the Infantry, Marine Corps, 
and Marine Corps Reserve teams well in the lead of the 
field, with only a point difference among these teams. It 
was a finely contested race as the match progressed, with 
almost perfect scores being made by the leading teams, 
when—a member of the Reserve team fired a miss! A 
murmur which was almost a cheer arose from the spec- 
tators behind the Reserve team firing point as they moved 
away to watch Marine Corps and Infantry teams shoot 
it out for the trophy, believing that the loss of five points 
with a single shot had placed the Reserve team out of the 
running. When the last shot was fired, the Infantry team 
had beaten the Marines by one point and all hurried to 
congratulate the Infantry on winning the match. Hours 
later, after congratulations and celebrations, the official 
bulletin was published which showed the Marine Corps 
Reserve team winner of the match with a score of 576, 
beating its 1937 record of 574, and setting a new record 
for the match; the Infantry—572. 

The United States Marine Corps is generally accepted 
as being the best Corps of riflemen in the world and Re- 
servists strive to live up to this reputation at the national 





matches. A Reservist, whose rifle had been taken apart 
for repairs the evening before, went on the 1,000 yard 
range to fire in an individual match. Knowing these re- 
pairs would change his sight setting, he went on the line 
hoping to get a hit on the target from which to figure the 
correct adjustment. Upon learning that he had missed 
the target with his first shot, he removed his hat to con- 
ceal his identity. After firing three additional shots and 
missing, he placed his hat under his shooting coat and 
withdrew from the firing line to keep spectators from 
thinking a regular Marine had failed to hit the target. 

During the National Matches the team took part in ten 
individual and four team matches, winning a total of 144 
medals, 106 cash prizes totaling $556.00, and three 
trophies. 

The team squad was divided into two teams for com. 
petition in the national team match: This match is the 
culmination of the shooting and the classic of the year, 
which draws the attention of those high in military and 
naval circles. The No. 1 team of the Marine Corps Re. 
serve placed 6th and No. 2 team placed 20th among the 
125 teams competing. For its place leading all other teams 
in its class, the No. 1 team was awarded the Rattlesnake 
Trophy. Each member of team No. 2 was awarded a 
distinctive medal. 

The Marine Corps Reserve first entered the national 
team match in 1935, and for the four years of competition 
the standing is as follows: 


Score Place Awards 
1935—one team 2602 50th no prizes 
1936—one team 2712 13th medals 
1937—team #1 2722 5th Hilton Trophy and 

medals 
“ —team #2 2610 55th no prizes 
1938—team #1 2731 6th Rattlesnake Trophy 
and medals 
“ —team #2 2649 20th medals 


The battalions of the organized Reserve were repre- 
sented by the following team members: 
2nd Battalion, Cpl. Linwood C. Bailey, 
3rd Battalion, Plat. Sgt. Robert A. Terry, 
4th Battalion, Cpl. Ralph G. Mann, 
5th Battalion, 1st Lt. John E. Fondahl, 
8th Battalion, 2nd Lt. Russell W. Schmidt, Jr., 








U. S. MARINE CORPS RIFLE TEAM—191! 
Left to Right: Chief Marine Gunner C. A. Lloyd, Major General Commandant Thomas Holcomb, Brigadier-General D. C. McDougal, Colonel 


Calvin B. Matthews, U.S.M.C. 
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9th Battalion, Gy. Sgt. Roy F. Domke, 

Cpl. Joseph G. Yunevich, 
10th Battalion, Cpl. Robert L. Landwehr, 
11th Battalion, Sgt. Clarence P. Johnson, 

FM lIcl William C. Hoyt, Jr., 
13th Battalion, Pfc. Errett L. Greer, 
14th Battalion, Sgt. Don C. Brewer, 
15th Battalion, 1st Sgt. Kenneth J. Fagan, 
17th Battalion, Cpl. Robert J. Haehl, 
19th Battalion, Ist Lt. Aquilla J. Dyess. 





In addition to the above, 10 members of the 2nd Battalion 
were present as a scoring and pit detail and were given 
instruction in the Small Arms Firing School at Wake- 
field and Camp Perry. . 

The cooperation of the Inspector-Instructors and Bat- 
talion Commanders with the team officials in selecting well- 
fitted individuals for the team tryouts has helped to raise 
the team standing, and further results of this spirit will 
be reflected in an improvement in marksmanship qualifica- 
tion within the battalions. 


“The Reserves Carry On” 


result of his efforts in presenting the life and ac- 

tivities of the Marine Corps Reserve in his second 
article, which appeared in the June 15th, 1938, issue of 
the GAZETTE, he is himself identified as a Reserve officer, 
the article in question being shown as having been written 
by Colonel William P. Upshur, U. S. Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

The former brief sketches relating to the Reserve have 
had to do with the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, now called 
the Organized Marine Corps Reserve in accordance with 
recent legislation, and their brother active reservists, the 
Aviation branch of the Marine Corps Reserve. The topic 
of the present article has to do with that part of the Re- 
serve known as the Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve. This 
branch includes former regulars of the Marine Corps with 
sixteen or twenty years’ regular service, and an additional 
group of officers and enlisted men of the regular Marine 
Corps who have completed not less than four years’ honor- 
able service. These groups are known as the Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve, but their status is voluntary and their serv- 


T= Director of the Reserve is gratified that, as a 


Bric. GEN. WILLIAM P. UpsHuR 


U. S. Marine Corps 
The Director, Marine Corps Reserve 


ices may not be required except in time of National 
Emergency. 

The Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve, therefore, is com- 
posed of inactive and volunteer reservists, and includes 
some 600 officers and 8,000 enlisted men. This personnel 
is scattered throughout the United States and in our 
American foreign possessions, without any restrictions as 
to their place of abode. Their organization assignment in 
the Marine Corps Reserve is dependent upon their place 
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of residence. In the United States, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, and Panama the territory is divided into Reserve 
Districts which correspond geographically with the long- 
established and well-known Naval Districts. The Volun- 
teer and Fleet Reserve personnel in each district comes 
under the cognizance and control of the Reserve District 
Commander whose headquarters is located at designated 
Marine Barracks, normally located nearest to, or most con- 
venient to, the headquarters of the Commandant of the 
corresponding Naval District. The records of the per- 
sonnel at the headquarters of the District Commander are 
arranged and classified according to a policy which con- 
templates that all personnel qualified for duty with Avia- 
tion will be carried under the heading of the “Aviation 
Unit”; those available for general service are carried in 
the “General Service Unit”; those whose availability is 
limited, in the “Limited Service Unit’; and finally, all 
young men who are enrolled in the volunteer Marine Corps 
Reserve for annual training with the Platoon Leaders’ 
Classes are assigned to the “Platoon Leaders Unit.” There 
is no definite military organization of these units into com- 
panies, battalions, or higher organizations. 

Contact with all volunteer reservists is normally by mail 
through the Reserve District Commander to the latest 
given address of the reservist in question. These addresses 
are kept up to date as far as is possible, and failure to 
make contact with officers and men, or their failure to an- 
swer official correspondence, is a cause for their disenroll- 
ment or discharge from the Marine Corps Reserve. 

Assignment to the Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve is 
normally accomplished by commissioning qualified appli- 
cants as Volunteer officers and by transfer of officers and 
men from an organized unit, when by reason of business or 
other cause the active reservist finds it impossible or im- 
practicable to attend weekly drills and summer field train- 
ing. At the present time a considerable number of former 
regular marines, some 4,000 odd men, who were enlisted 
in the Volunteer Reserve on discharge from the regular 
Marine Corps, are classified as volunteers. However, re- 
. cent legislation provides that these men in a volunteer 
status be classified as Fleet Reservists and that they receive 
an annual retainer payment of $20 a year. This change 


MEMBERS OF THE EASTERN PLATOON LEADERS CLASS BEFORE TRAINING, MARINE BARRACKS, QUANTICO, VA. 


in their classification cannot be made until such time as 
appropriations are forthcoming to pay them. 

The officer personnel of the Volunteer Marine Corps 
Reserve comprises a most colorful and talented group. All 
professions, practically, except that of medicine and the 
ministry are represented. As.a matter of fact, before a 
contrary policy was adopted, some M.D.’s were commis- 
sioned as Marine Corps Reserve Officers. In recent years 
it has been found desirable to suggest to such profes- 
sional men that their line of activity would be more ap- 
propriately and effectively acceptable with the medical 
reserve units of the Army and Navy rather than as 
officers in command of line troops. 

The roster of officers shows that we have eminent jour- 
nalists, authors, Members of Congress, publishers, sports 
writers, motion picture directors, aviation authorities, foot- 
ball coaches, news-reel photographers, mayors, police in- 
spectors, cartoonists, small arms experts and rifle shots, 
judges, lawyers, civil and electrical engineers, architects, 
and numerous other professions and callings. There are 
also a number of former officers of the regular Marine 
Corps, who, for reasons sufficient to themselves have sev- 
ered their connections with the regular military service. 
Among those just referred to may be mentioned Colonel 
Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, journalist and author, a notable 


boxer in his younger days and an authority on the art of 


self defense, Jiu-Jitsu and bayonet fighting, who has given 
unstintingly of his talents for the benefit of the regular 
service, the Reserve, and the police authorities of our large 
cities, and more particularly the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation ; Colonel Mark Sullivan, eminent journalist and 
author ; Colonel William G. Fay, former distinguished regu- 
lar Marine officer; Lieutenant Colonel Littleton W. T. 
Waller, also a former regular Marine and distinguished 
commander of the 4th Machine Gun Battalion, Second 
American Division, during the World War; and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Victor L. Morrison, an able and efficient 
Marine officer for many years. 

There are also a number of former regular marines in 
the U. S. Congress, including Colonel Melvin J. Maas, 
Captain Francis H. Case, Captain John M. Houston, Cap- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Collaboration of The Navy With 


The Army 


The following is a translation from a recent work 
published in Italy by Admiral Giamberardino. The 
complete translation is now being made for early pub- 
lication in book form in this country. The chapter here- 
in submitted is filled with matter of peculiar interest to 
the Marine Corps. The complete work is replete with 
interesting and valuable lessons and is commended to all 
serious students of the art of war. Its title is: “The Art 
of Sea Warfare,” but its range goes beyond its implied 
limits and reaches into the very vitals of command, leader- 
ship and organization. 

The correlation, strategic and permanent, between the 
Army and the Navy, which has, when intelligently ap- 
plied in the past rendered excellent results, is the same 
in the present, and needs few words to demonstrate its 
absolute necessity. But the joint plan of operations, of 
which so much is heard, must be conceived without prej- 
udice, and without forced generalizations, leaving to 
each of the two armed forces its characteristic mode of 
employment, which depends, not on the jealous will of 
any man, formed by forbidding traditionalism, but by 
the conditions of the atmosphere in which it operates, 
and of the particular means which each employs. To 
believe, for instance, that one can prolong the terrestial 
front to seaward, of naval forces analogous to the de- 
ployment of troops on land, would be to extend an 
habitual concept into an alien atmosphere. It would 
be impossible, due to the vastness of the sea to the differ- 
ence of the means emploved, and to the fact that these 
means are meant for mobility rather than for the rigidity 
implied in a line occupied by troops. Facile arguments 
upon this general theme, tending to apply in the diverse 
situations of actual practice the fundamental principles 
of war are apt to become a source of misunderstanding 
and danger, when the two parties do not have a clear 
idea of the capacities of their sister service, operating 
on sea or land. 

Admitting this, let us occupy ourselves with the indi- 
rect strategical correlation between the operations of the 
Army and the Navy, which is practicable and will yield 
positive results. 

The presence of a strong Navy, warlike and predomi- 
nant in the waters surrounding the state, guarantee the 

security of the national territory against any enemy ex- 
pedition of major proportions from overseas, thereby 
taking from the Army the onus of maintaining large 
forces near the coast, and allowing it to concentrate on 
the frontiers. When, on the contrary, the Navy is weak, 
and can be bested, the menace of a Janding, which can- 
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not be disputed at sea, will require the Army to keep 
large bodies of troops for the defense of the coast, not 
knowing exactly where to expect such attacks. This 
occurred continually in France during the wars with Eng- 
land in the last century. Napoleon described the situation 
exactly in reference to a threatened landing attack: “With 
30,000 men embarked in transports on the Downs, the 
English can paralyze 300,000 men of my army, and that 
amounts to making a second class power out of us.” 

In the particular case of France and Great Britain, the 
narrowness of the Channel gave rise to the thought that 
perhaps French troops could be transferred by surprise, 
that is, without securing control of the sea, which be- 
longed to their adversary. But in effect, such operation 
was never attempted. The menace of invasion has put 
England in a turmoil more than once, but always that 
narrow sheet of water has sufficed, because sea power 
opposed landpower invincibly therein. Even if the 
landing could be made by an unforseen night passage 
across the Channel, how could the line of communica- 
tion across the water be maintained, or even the port of 
debarkation itself, under the attacks of the unconquered 
British fleet ? 

If the Navy secures communications between the va- 
rious parts of the State, between the mainland and the 
islands and the colonies, or between allies, if these exist, 
then the Army gains a great advantage from being able 
to transfer troops from places where they are in too 
great abundance and employ them where they are needed, 
thus maneuvering large units strategically by moving 
them from one part of the theatre to another. This very 
favorable condition was enjoyed by the Allies during the 
World War, so called not only because fought in every 
part of the world and on every ocean, but because troops 
from all the world were transported to the main theatre, 
due to the control of the sea, unsuccessfully disputed by 
the Central Powers. 

The fleet also cooperates with the army indirectly in 
the maintenance of the maritime routes, since it renders 
possible the arrival of raw material and other supplies, 
without which it is probable that the war on land could 
not long be maintained. 

Every attack against the enemy’s coast, even if it be 
only a demonstration, leads probably to an increase in 
the defense forces of the coast, and a hurried move- 
ment of enemy units, and consequently to a displacement 
of the enemy’s mass from the principal point of conflict. 
Likewise, by cutting the enemy’s sea communications 
you prevent him from receiving reinforcements vital to 
his concentrations, thus weakening him in a manner that 
otherwise could only be accomplished by sanguinary con- 
flict on land. Another effect would be to cut the enemy 
off from resources which might easily be vital to his 
cause. 
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These indirect aids of the navy to the army escape the 
eye of the superficial observer, who sees only concrete 
results, brilliant on the part of the army, but obscure 
on the part of the navy, unless there should be some epic 
naval battle, or the entire naval operation be made up 
of personal feats of valor. For the people do not want 
any logical explanations, or any stories of anonymous 
collective sacrifice, but the heroic figure of one leader 
or one man to place upon the altar for unconfined ad- 
miration. * * * * * 

Nevertheless, no matter how obscure and incompre- 
hensible the work of the navy, it is not rare to find the 
remote but decisive cause of the victory in some ad- 
vantage which the sea forces have inconspicuously ob- 
tained for the land forces, whose action, courageous and 
well directed, has completed the victory. Conversely, it 
is possible for valiant troops to suffer defeat as a re- 
sult of lack of support from the fleet, which has not 
known how, or has been unable to carry out any of the 
foregoing operations for relieving the intolerable pressure 
under which the army may be laboring. 


*x* * * 


In addition to indirect cooperation, the two armed 
forces, seeking the same objective, may thus pool their 
combined strength, giving one another the most direct 
and effective support in close collaboration. 

The Navy, which generally has vast quantities of ar- 
tillery from ships that are laid up, or not otherwise em- 
ployed, and even has reserves of manpower beyond its 
needs, can give the Army in certain cases entire units 
of infantry, but especially of artillery, with long range 
cannon of flat trajectory, perhaps suitable for particular 
targets that must be attacked. It can thus also provide 
for the defense of the sea front of an army, protecting 
its flank against dangerous landing attacks. This type 
of force perhaps loses its naval identity, and must defi- 
nitely merge itself with the Army. 

The transportation of troops by sea, however, is a 
collaboration wherein the navy preserves its characteris- 
tics, and places them at the disposal of the army to 
confer upon them its mobility. This mode of support is 
substantially organic, but it finds itself entwined into the 
scheme of naval warfare, which will render it possible, 
or render it so dangerous as to be impracticable. 


Finally, the closest, total collaboration, on a grand . 


scale, is the overseas expedition, which must be care- 
fully studied as to its causes, its means, its execution, 
and its effect. 

The motive may be found in the interests of the 
army, which may desire to execute a landing attack 
as a contributory operation to assist in breaking the 
enemy’s line, outflanking a serious, well-defended ob- 
stacle, which does not yield to frontal attack. It may 
be in the interest of the army to create a new front, not 
otherwise obtainable due to difficulties of terrain or 
enemy action. With a decisive action on a front where 
the enemy is not properly prepared it may be possible 
to overrun him, and proceed to occupy vital areas. In 
effect, this gives back to the war, which is stalemated in 
another sector, its vital and fruitful mobility. 

The expedition can also be decisive on account of the 





general interests of the nation, since, by profiting from 
favorable circumstances created by the conflict, a particu. 
larly wealthy area may be secured, or one that is unre- 
deemed, or perhaps.a colony which the enemy is unable 
to defend. 

Finally, the request may come from the navy itself, 
which may be interested in the occupation of an island 
or other territory, which will change radically in our 
own favor an unpropitious geographical situation; or 
perhaps to besiege from the land side the base which 
contains the enemy fleet, which although inferior, thus 
manages to put up effective resistance, and cannot be 
rapidly overcome with naval means alone. 

The study of this important type of operation may be 
theoretically divided into seven phases: Preparation of 
the expedition; embarkation; passage; making contact; 
debarkation; reenforcement of the landing base; mari- 
time communications of the expedition. We shall take 
up those phases which pertain to the strategic maneuver, 
leaving the others for the chapter on -tactics. 

As regards the preparation, we shall limit ourselves to 
a few general ideas, which must later be translated into 
practical dispositions, according to the situation. 

The army must undoubtedly include the overseas ex- 
pedition in the general plan of operations; afterwards 
reconciling the basic elements for the direction to be given 
each successive action. Having determined the objective, 
and the difficulties and probable enemy reaction calcu- 
lated, the strength and composition of the expeditionary 
force can be fixed, and the various parts thereof with 
their equipment made ready at the port or ports of 
embarkation. At the same time the navy must include 
the expedition in its own general plan of operations, hav- 
ing in mind all the requirements of the case. It must 
make ready naval means, that is, merchant ships properly 
equipped, hospital ships, tankers for oil, gasoline, and 
water, colliers, supporting vessels, etc.; and all the sup- 
plies for the escort and for the expeditionary force during 
the attack on the enemy coast. It must organize rapidly 
the anti-aircraft defense of the sea frontier of the port of 
debarkation or the beachhead, bringing the material in 
especially appointed vessels. For the direct escort, or for 
direct support, it must have suitable task groups; having 
in mind that for naval gunfire support there will be need- 
ed, especially in the earlier stages of the landing attack, 
specially adaptable craft, solid, resistant, well protected, 
slow, as for example monitors, provided with much am- 
munition, because it may be necessary to execute pro- 
longed and intense fire missions. The ordinary require- 
ments of ammunition for naval combat should be consid- 
ered entirely insufficient. If there is a probability that the 
landing will be opposed, there should be means of get- 
ting the troops of the assault echelons on shore rapidly, 
as required for the seizure of the first beachhead. Means 
were constructed, of various forms and sizes during the 
last war, and thus one need not designate any given type, 
but rest assured that human ingenuity will always pro- 
vide something, always safer and more efficient for the 
purpose. 

This much having been accomplished, the naval and 
military staffs must get together and decide upon various 
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problems, such as the selection of ports of embarkation, 
with their equipment and dispositions, and determining 
the location of the landing places, bringing into accord 
the two diverse points of view, since the seaman is 
mostly interested in the facilities for disembarkation of 
men and supplies for the base, while the soldier looks 
at the matter from the point of view of being able to se- 
cure a foot-hold and to seize therefrom some important 
objective. 

Operations of this nature should be studied thoroughly, 
in time of peace, taking advantage of a careful intelli- 
gence service. From this service, which will be augmented 
in wartime, and from the air service, which up to the 
time of the attack is able to make reconnaissances, with 
care not to give away the location, can be obtained very 
valuable information, establishing at which points the 
enemy is strongly defending and which not. Obviously 
the stronger areas should be avoided, even if this is in- 
convenient, and one should land at the less strongly 
defended places in the vicinity, thus outflanking the well- 
defended places. These refinements of the projected com- 
bat will be lacking if the operation is undertaken sud- 
denly at the commencement of the war, as a surprise, 
and consequently the studies should really be made with 
anticipation in peace time. 

The executive dispositions for the development of the 
expedition should be made carefully, clearly, and in de- 
tail. Landing upon a hostile shore is always an arduous 
and delicate operation, because, in addition to the attacks 
which may be encountered en route, it has an initial 
critical phase that is too long, when the transports are 
close to the enemy coast and the troops are unable to de- 
velop their maximum power. If the enemy has disposed 
his land, sea, and air forces for defense properly, and can 
move them rapidly, he is able to oppose effectively before 
the attacker has got over his critical initial phase. Since it 
is difficult to obtain absolute surprise, especially in the pres- 
ent state of development of aerial reconnaissance, one 
must make haste, great haste, in order to obtain that 
relative surprise which comes from rapidity of action. 
The means employed, the training, the timely executive 
dispositions, should all tend, therefor, to an avoidance 
of delay. It is evident that the more one expects prompt 
enemy reaction, the more rapid should be the landing, 
and therefor the greater need for special material. It 
would be a desirable ideal to have all the attacking force, 
or at least its leading echelons embarked in these special 
boats, but to have sufficient they must be built in peace- 
time, revealing your own intentions to a possible enemy, 
who will be too much interested to allow himself to be 
caught unprepared. 

During the passage, the various convoys, whether or 
not they meet at sea, must be so regulated that they 
will arrive in rapid succession, making the landing one 
continuous operation. In addition to the escort forces 
there will be required indirect protection, covering the 
large area occupied by the convoys en route. Given the 
great importance of the expedition, and its extreme vul- 
nerability while at sea, it will be well to keep a sharp 
eye upon the enemy’s fleet, even if it is very inferior and 
inactive, rather even more so in that case, it is well to 





execute some demonstration or other to attract all their 
attention. This principle was invariably followed by 
Admiral Togo, whenever the Japanese were making a 
landing. Similarly it was applied during the last war 
by the British admiralty, when after the unfortunate bat- 
tle on the frontiers, the British decided to send to Ant- 
werp and Ostend all the troops available to the United 
Kingdom. The troops must be transported beyond the 
efficient defenses of the Channel, hence while it was un- 
der weigh, the British battle cruisers, with some light 
cruisers and destroyers, entered the German Gulf, ar- 
riving near the base at Heligoland, and provoking va- 
rious actions against the German light forces, which 
rushing in detail to the sound of the firing, suffered 
severe loss. The larger ships did not move, for the 
Kaiser believed the British were making their long 
awaited attack upon the German bases, gave orders for 
the fleet to remain passively in port. 


Since it is of the utmost importance that the enemy 
have no exact information of the composition and direc- 
tion of the convoys, it is necessary that in the daylight 
hours our own aviation should prevent enemy aircraft 
from getting within range to observe the unusual move- 
ment by sea. One cannot depend upon this too much, 
and hence it is convenient to make the entire movement 
at night if possible, on a night without moon. In the 
daytime the convoys must not only fear submarines, which 
can be effectively combatted by the escort forces, but also 
aircraft; not only because of direct damage by bombs 
or torpedoes, but because they can communicate, in con- 
junction with submarines, the existence of the convoy 
and its direction of advance, thus giving away to the 
enemy the probable point of attack. 

At night the convoys have only surface torpedoes to 
fear, or the attack of heavier vessels that have escaped 
the vigilance of the fleet. Even these are great perils, 
for they would tend to destroy that element of surprise 
which is still possible in sea warfare due to the dark- 
ness of the night. But by diverting the attention of 
enemy ships elsewhere, it is yet quite possible to keep 
the route free for the convoys. 

Particularly delicate is the final approach of the ex- 
pedition, since in the vicinity of the enemy coast it is 
not improbable that the convovs should be sighted by 
enemy craft, even at night, such vessels being maintained 
as a patrol by the defense. This fact would destroy 
the chance of absolute surprise, but might yet leave the 
defense uncertain as to the exact points of debarkation, 
in the short time elapsing from the sighting of the con- 
voy to the beginning of the action. 

The landing phase, which begins when the troops set 
foot on land, is influenced by the good or bad manner in 
which the naval phase which preceded it went. For the 
naval phase is but the approach march, while the landing 
attack closes with the enemy and is the final deployment. 
It is obvious that every general must watch his commu- 
nications, since there is no more fruitful objective for 
the enemy. And so the communications in this case 
being the sea lanes, this may well become the weak point 
in the whole: enterprise if the navy after successfully 
transporting the expedition and assisting it in securing 
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its beach head upon the enemy coast, fails to secure the 
sea lanes back to the home country. 

Enemy reactions which may be foreseen against such 
an undertaking may be grouped as follows: Attack by 
naval forces against the convoys en route or in the 
critical disembarkation phase. Defense of the coastline 
and adjacent terrain by coast defense troops and others 
sent to reenforce them; naval raids upon the occupied 
coast and various actions against the beach head; attacks 
against the maritime communications of the expedition ; 
air attacks during all phases of the attack. The mis- 
sions of the attacker’s navy are therefore difficult and 
important, and for this reason their evaluation should 
have due weight in the decision whether or not to under- 
take the enterprise which entails such grave risks, and 
which is so complicated and filled with imponderables. 

It is evident that one must have control of the sea 
in the lanes of communication and the debarkation area, 
if not definite, at least temporary, subject to severe, but 
not insuperable opposition, with inevitable losses, during 
the prolonged phase of maintenance of sea communica- 
tions. Therefore during the passage it will not suffice 
to have assured naval preponderance, if the enemy has the 
power to act with equal efficiency, profiting from special 
geographical features. And afterwards, during the crisis 
of the debarkation and until the new base has been se- 
cured and fortified, permitting the principal naval units 
a haven, it is not sufficient merely to post forces superior 
to those of the enemy in the area. For the presence of 
the transports and auxiliaries near the enemy coast, cov- 
ering a huge and indefensible area, invites the brilliant 
action of small enemy forces, both surface and submarine, 
conducted with decisive spirit against us. To detail the 
fleet as escort would be but to increase the already huge 
area of possible enemy targets, improving his already ex- 
cellent chances of successful counter-attacks. Therefore, 
in attempting an enterprise which includes such danger- 
ous intervals, it is necessary to adopt some method of 
keeping the bulk of the enemy’s naval forces elsewhere, 
and accepting at the same time some painful losses in the 
critical moments of the operation. 

On the other hand it would be a mistake to retard 
excessively the overseas movement of an expeditionary 
force, due to exaggerated value ascribed to attacks by 
small enemy naval forces, posted at long distance initially, 
not too efficient, and readily countered by suitable forces 
of our own, which might make some desperate attempt, 
more for the honor of their navy than from any hope of 
success. A case of this sort occurred during the Spanish- 
American War, when the United States, uncertain as to 
the position of the Spanish Fleet which was crossing the 
Atlantic, and wishing in theory to protect their undefended 
seaports, retarded the expedition to Cuba, which was 
after all the principal objective of the war. To wish at 
all costs first the naval battle to destroy the enemy fleet, 
then afterwards think only of sending an expeditionary 
force of decisive importance to end the conflict, is to keep 
to the letter of certain theories regarding control of the 
sea, and to lose thereby precious time, without profiting 
from opportunities which present themselves, and thus 
finding in the theory the motive power and fountain 
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head of ideas which produce action, instead of immo. 
bility, and assuming the moderate risks without which 
war cannot be fought. 

The assured control of the sea certainly confers upon 
an active and enterprising belligerent means of the first 
order for turning to its own advantage the course of a 
conflict, because it confers upon him the power of strik. 
ing the enemy at isolated points which are vulnerable 
and detached from the mainland, such as important 
islands and poorly defended colonies. The history of the 
British Empire is replete with such examples. 

Passing now to the consideration of the possibility of 
the army’s undertaking an overseas expedition, we ob. 
serve at once that there must exist land forces for such an 
enterprise without weakening unduly the forces engaged 
in defense of frontiers or on other essential missions, 
But it may happen that the enemy, in spite of having 
superior forces is unable to employ them all where the 
principal conflict is taking place, due to difficulties of ter- 
rain, and which favors on our part a secure defense with 
numerical inferiority. If such an enemy is unable to 
transfer these forces elsewhere, then our overseas ex- 
pedition becomes possible, even with fewer troops than 
those at the enemy’s disposal. In such a case whoever 
has the more powerful navy ends by defeating an enemy 
better provided with land forces. 

Among the many eventualities we consider the one in 
which the attacker, even though he has information that 
the enemy is preparing an overseas expedition, and hay- 
ing various zones, each of equal importance, knows not 
which one will be the object of attack, and therefore dis- 
perses his forces in consequence in various places in an 
inadequate defense, being unable later to concentrate his 
forces until after the enemy has completed his landing 
and has so reenforced his beach head as to render useless 
all attempt at counter-attack. 

Let us consider the needs of aviation. It seems indis- 
pensable to have in the landing area a great preponder- 
ance of air power over the defenders, since the target 
presented by an overseas expedition in its critical stages 
during the debarkation, attack, and succeeding period, 
is a most vulnerable one to air attack. It is difficult to 
counter enemy aviation, which may have air fields 
nearby, while the attackers’ fields are generally at a 
The employment of aircraft carriers 
by the attacker serves but to increase the number of tar- 
gets for the defender’s aviation. 

This consideration is of prime importance in evaluating 
the possibilities of an overseas enterprise, especially since 
the air arm is the most rapidly concentrated of all arms, 
and its effect during a landing attack is not yet well 
known, for lack of historical examples to support any 
theory concerning its employment. In the strategy of 
the air arm feints and demonstrations are of no avail, 
hence it is useless to execute one for the purpose of draw- 
ing the enemy’s air masses elsewhere. Aviation develops 
not defensive action but reprisal, hence its weight may be 
felt elsewhere than at the point where the offensive takes 
place. No sooner has the attack against the coast been 
developed than all other targets become secondary, and 

(Continued on page 62) 
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1,000 INCH LANDSCAPE RANGE AT MARINE BARRACKS, QUANTICO, VA. 


1000-Inch Range 


C. H. SHUEY, 
Captain, U. S. Marine Corps, 


Commanding Company 


The following is a description of the 1,000 inch 
Landscape Range constructed by the First Engineer 
Company, Fleet Marine Force, Marine Barracks, Quan- 
tico, Va. 


1. The range is ninety (90) feet long (parallel to 
front) and forty (40) feet wide (front to rear). It 
slopes from back toward the front at roughly the angle of 
five (5) per cent. 

2. The construction of the range may be divided into 
eight phases, viz: 

The Base: This consists of a mixture of sand and 
sawdust to prevent excessive compaction. 

The Covering: This was put on successively as fol- 
lows: (1) a layer of burlap was stretched over the 
base; (2) a coating of hot tar was applied to the burlap; 
(3) the tar as applied was dusted with dry sand; (4) the 
surface was then sprayed with a mixture of spar varnish 
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and aluminum bronzing powder; (5) when dry the sur- 
face was lightly dusted with dry sand and sprayed with 
green paint. 

Buildings: These were cut from solid blocks of wood 
to desired sizes and shapes, then painted. Spikes 
were driven into the bottom of the buildings, heads of 
spikes knocked off and the buildings secured in place by 
pushing the spikes into the ground. 

Trees and Brush: These were made by cutting sponge 
to desired shapes and sizes, threading onto pieces of 
wire, dipping into green paint; then secured by stick- 
ing the wire into the ground. 

Streams were made a light blue and given body by 
mixing aluminum bronzing powder with blue paint; this 
was then applied to the terrain with a brush. 

(Continued on page 62) 





EAD ahead to the east lay AGDZ. In contradic- 
[LD tion to its suggestion of a prosaic broadcasting 
station, the tricolor of France flew above the 
twin forts that guarded the mountain pass on the six hun- 
dred kilometer-long caravan route from the Atlantic sea- 
board of Morocco to the Sahara. One of the steel links 
that Lyautey had forged in the conquest of a colonial 
empire. Behind us lay Agadir with its battalion of the 
Foreign Legion freshly returned from the Grand Atlas 
front. Across the snow-tipped ramparts of the Atlas, an 
eagle’s flight of two hundred kilometers, was red-walled 
Marrakech set among its necklace of ten thousand palms. 
En route with Captain Chenet of the Rabat general 
staff, a red-headed, blue-eyed dynamo of an artilleryman, 
to the Grand Atlas theater of operations, we had but the 
day before finished an alliterative leg in our journey. At 
one end of the triangle Tiznit, at the second Talaint, at 
the third Taroudant. Our staff map showed Tilkirt to 
the north, Tamdankt to the east, Tissint to the south, and 
Tazoult to the west. What significance lay hidden in the 
scores of Berber villages whose names began and ended 
with the twentieth letter of the alphabet was lost on me. 
Some day, I decided, I would seek enlightenment on this 
score from an Arab savant. 

Small wonder that with “From Tiznit to Talaint to 
Taroudant” ringing in my ears, I conjured up the old 
battle refrain of the Chicago Cubs, “From Tinker to 
Evers to Chance!”” How easy to paraphrase it: “From 
Tinkert to Teverst to Tchancet!” 

It was a happy chance that had fashioned our ninety- 
kilometer detour from Tazenahkt to Adgz. That had 
been born of a casual remark of General Catroux, regional 
commander at Marrakech. Liqueurs had followed the 
coffee in his peaceful garden. 

“Would you, mon Colonel, like to have a real Arabian 
dinner while you are in my region?” 

Naturally I had assented, but the remark had almost 
escaped my memory in the days that had carried us close 
to the arid Spanish colony of Ifni on the southern border. 

The twin forts were garrisoned by a picturesque crew, 
the Sixth Senegalese Company and the Tenth Goum, both 
under the command of French officers, with cavalry sub- 
alterns in the majority. I already knew the Senegalese 
as giant blacks who played soccer in peacetime with the 
same boyish abandon as they showed in war, but had had 
only a passing glance at the Goumiers in the garrison 
town of Tiznit. 

The Goum is a unique outfit in the Army of North 
Africa. Each of the one hundred Goums musters 120 
strong, with two-thirds mounted and the rest foot-soldiers. 
Each is recruited for France by its Kaid for a first en- 
listment of two years, with reenlistments of one year. 
The Goumier provides his uniform of khaki and his 
mount, and receives from five to eight francs a day. If 
killed or wounded in action his tribe receives a stated in- 
demnity. He is armed as the Spahi, whom he approaches 
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closely in battle efficiency, with a carbine and saber, and 
in addition a heavy, sharp-bladed “coupe-coupe” for work 
in close combat. 

They are noted scouts, hawk-nosed, eagle-eyed, and the 
Tenth Goum had won for itself a proud name by its spec- 
tacular exploits in the Riff campaign. A striking detail 
of their uniform were the slippers whose soles had been 
cut from discarded automobile shoes and tires, leaving 
curious footprints in their wake as they gave free ad- 
vertisement to leading French makes. 

Evening was approaching and in the dim-blue distance 
we could make out the red turreted walls and mosque 
of the Kaid Si Ali el Mezquitta, head of a powerful tribe 
in the Ait-Mezquitta confederation. It was after the aper- 
itifs in the officers’ mess, or popotte, that Chenet and I 
with Captain Marcharon and his staff drew up in our 
staff car before the ancient stronghold of the Kaid. At 
the entrance to the massive Kasbah we were met by Kaid 
Si Ali, flanked by his private army of Mokhanzi, or gen- 
dermerie, sabres at the salute. 

As we stepped forward we were, to the undisguised 
surprise of the French officers, greeted with the identical 
honors accorded the Sultan of Morocco on his infrequent 
travels in the south to pay homage to the tombs of his 
ancestors on the fringes of the Saharan desert. Kaid Si 
Ali was a fine figure of a man in the thirties, the beau 
ideal of a matinee girl, the dream of a movie director. 
Tall, slender, with close-trimmed beard and moustache, 
smiling brown eyes, he was clad in spotless white tur- 
His welcome was in excellent 
French. At his side was a retainer in a costume lifted 
from a page in the Arabian Nights. A whisk of the 
hand removed a silk scarf from a brass tray. Under it 
were two beautifully chased cups of hammered brass. 
One held camel’s milk, the other dates. They were easy 
to take, and they signified that the Kasbah, and all that 
was behind its mysterious walls, was ours. 

We followed Kaid Si Ali into an inner street of the 
Kasbah to encounter another surprising scene in the iso- 
lated fortress. Lined up against the vivid red_back- 
ground of its wall was a frieze of living, barbaric beauty, 
the women of the Kaid’s household. There were fifty 
in all. All had eyes of lustrous brown, eyes that could 
register coquetry or demureness, and they carried them- 
selves with unconscious grace. On the right of the line 
were his wives in the finest fruits of the Lyons looms. 
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Silks of rose, yellow, green, violet, yellow and white, 
rose and white. Stripes predominated in the voluminous 
patterns. The vari-colored fringes of their gay turbans 
hung low over the contours of their faces. Heavy ear- 
rings with crescent pendants, throat ornaments of gold 
and silver studded with native gems, harmonized with the 
colorful silks. From beneath the skirts peeped slippers, 
thick-padded and heelless, embroidered in silver and gold. 
Eyes and eyebrows were heavy with black henna, and 
their chins bore the tattoo of tiny tribal markings. Their 
cheeks gleamed with orange rouge. Evidently the beauty 
salon is an important adjunct of a well-organized Kasbah. 
Many of the women were of undeniable beauty, the houri 
type; others had grown withered and shapeless in the 
Kaid’s service. 

Dusk was marching on as we were led into a gridiron- 
shaped courtyard of approximately half the size of a 
football gridiron. Above, on the far side, the walls of the 
Kasbah rose, impenetrable in silence, pierced by grilled 
windows. One end of the courtyard was piled deep with 
divans, rugs and cushions. The outer wall was covered 
with hangings of rugs culled from the age-old bazaars of 
Fez and Marrakech, the primitive looms of the sedentary 
tribes of the Grand Atlas, those of the nomads of the 
Anti Atlas, the souks of the Shara country where the 
blue people of the South meet to barter with the Semitic 
people whose women wear red cloaks and huge head- 
dresses. Rich in hues of salmon, red and yellow, pat- 
terns of black and white, some with the sheen of velvet, 
some whose heavy tufts proclaimed them from the South. 
The women filed through, to be swallowed up in the 
brooding silence of the inner apartments of the Kasbah, 
to return later. 

We took our seats on the cushion-serried divans, offi- 
cers of the Moroccan Tirailleurs, Coloneial Marine In- 
fantry, Chasseurs d’Afrique, and one Yankee colonel of 
marines. Four women servants, plump and comely, in 
attire that would have graced a Persian garden, were in 
immediate attendance. They wore coats of red and blue 
velvet, richly embroidered trousers. On their heads were 
turbans with tiaras of golden lace. Jewelry was about 
their throats, arms and wrists. Behind them marched 
a procession of lesser servants, slaves, bearing traps 
topped with brass or conical shaped woven straw. These 
they placed on low stools fashioned from the white cit- 
ron for which Mogador has long been famous. In the 
place of honor was a huge brassen samovar. One of the 
slaves knelt before it and plied with small bellows the bed 
of live charcoals at its base, and golden sparks swirled 
away to be caught by vagrant airs. Kaid Si Ali re- 
joined us to give personal supervision to the ritual of 
tea-brewing. Already my French brothers-in-arms had 
told me that I was in reality the host, he my guest, not 
to sit with us until the end of the feast. 

Low tables were set before us. Over our knees tow- 
els were spread in the unobtrusive silence that marked 
every move of trained servitors. Then a brass bowl 
for each, whose lifted cover disclosed the opening course 
of soup. Smooth flowing as a stream in a hidden valley, 
in long and unhurried courses, followed ten separate 
courses. Mutton and chicken, the first in a bewildering 





variation trom roast to en brochette, topped with the full 
carcass of a roasted sheep. And always honey and the 
flat, circular bread of the Berbers. With fingers of the 
left hand only, in immemorial tribal custom, Kaid Si Ali 
tore the outer skin of the sheep apart. With fingers 
slim and tapering as those of a surgeon, he sought out 
the choicest bits to offer us. 

At the close of each succulent course a servant brought 
us a silver bowl with perfumed water in which to im- 
merse our fingers. Another would whisk away the towel, 
and still another replace it with a fresh one. It was the 
height of good taste to signal the end of the course 
with audible sighs, with smacking lips to testify its ex- 
cellence. And at the end of each the unconsumed por- 
tions were carried away to the group of Berber notables 
at our left, and from thence to the Kaid’s household. 
They were prodigal quantities, eaten leisurely and with 
due ceremony. 

Meantime the tea brewing went on apace. Before its 
maker were two silver kettles stuffed with fragrant mint 
leaves over which the boiling water was slowly poured. 
From a silver bowl were added lumps of sugar. At cer- 
tain stages the brew was meticulously sampled. Its proper 
flavor assured, it was served in tiny cups. With it came 
white grapes and dates, gathered that day from the lush 
gardens in the heart of Mezquitta’s oasis. 

The feast finished, its traces removed, out from the 
silent Kasbah filed the women of the Kaid’s household. 
With ordered precision they ranged themselves from the 
grilled door of the Kaid’s private apartments to the gates 
of the moon-flooded courtyard. On the left were the 
wives, garbed in superlative finery that scores of cedar 
chests from the slopes of the Middle Atlas had sheltered 
for decades. Beyond, in scarcely less vivid dress were 
the maids, servants and women pensioners. Ranged 
shoulder to shoulder, a rainbow of gay hues, their fig- 
ures threw wavering shadows on the red walls at their 
backs. Then, as the music stirred them, dipping slowly 
at the knees, slim bodies weaving and swaying to its 
rhythm, the spectacle took on hypnotic charm. 

Facing them, her back to us, a woman slave in blood 
red from turban to toes, stood out conspicuously. Her 
sole function was to be a living screen before a flaming 
brazier to keep its glare from our eyes and throw the 
needed light on the performers. Eight men in the uni- 
form of the Kaid’s armed guard took their stations with 
tambourines, seating themselves on the hard-packed dirt 
floor. Over their circle towered a man in simple blue 
burnous, the chief eunuch of the Kaid’s household. To 
his high-pitched chant “Allah is the only God, and Ma- 
homet is his prophet!” the music began. With rapid 
improvisation he paid greeting from the tribe of Mez- 
quitta to the great visitor from over the sea. Good for- 
tune would attend him in all his travels. At his side, 
but invisible to mortal eyes, an angel of great beauty 
would guard his steps. His sons would be great in bat- 
tle, his herds would cover the hills. At the conclusion 
of each figure of speech the women caught up the re- 
frain in notes of low loveliness, and the deep bass of the 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Post War Dévelopment of 
Automatic Weapons 


AvutHor’s Note: This article is taken from Chapters Four, 
Five, Six and Seven of a book shortly to be published entitled: 
“Introduction to Automatic Weapons.” 


I. Weapons Developed Prior to and During the World 

War 

The first self-firing gun was invented by Hiram 
Stevens Maxim in 1885. This gun was recoil-oper- 
ated, the “kick” furnishing the power needed to ex- 
tract and eject the fired case, compress the mainspring, 
and pull or “feed” the belt into position. This water- 
cooled, heavy Maxim machine gun was turned down 
by the United States and adopted by the British and 
Germans. It is now known in England as the Vickers. 

In 1889 John Browning invented the first successful 
gas-operated machine gun. This gun became known as 
the Colt and was used up to and during the World 
War. About 1890 the gas-operated Hotchkiss machine 
gun was developed. 

_ The Benet-Mercier, a modified Hotchkiss, was one of 
the first light machine guns fired from a bipod. This 
gun was used by the U. S. Army from 1909-1916. 

During 1895-1911 Browning, Luger and Mauser de- 
veloped the well-known automatic pistols which bear 
their names. (Browning invented the Colt automatic 
pistol.) 

Browning developed an auto-loading rifle for Rem- 
ington Arms Company in 1905. This rifle is still used for 
hunting, but lacks the power, ruggedness and sim- 
plicity necessary for a military rifle. 

In 1916 Colonel Lewis brought out the well-known 
Lewis light machine gun. The United States rejected 
this gas-operated arm. It was used by the British 
throughout the World War and is now being replaced 
by the Bren. 

During the World War Browning developed the 
well-known Browning heavy machine gun, a recoil- 
operated arm. He also developed the gas-operated 
light Browning, or Browning Machine rifle. (Note: One 
light Browning is issued to each rifle squad. This rifle 
weighs sixteen pounds and is habitually fired semi- 
automatically. Until very recently no mounts were is- 
sued for the weapon.) 

The French developed the Chauchard light machine 
gun, which became famous in the war as the Chauchat. 

In addition to the fifty-two pound French Hotchkiss 
gun, the British and French used the twenty-eight 
pound light Hotchkiss. Both of these gas-operated 
weapons, as well as the Benet-Mercier, were fed by 30- 
round metal strips, and were air-cooled. 

The German army used the forty-pound Maxim, the 
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twenty-six pound, belt-fed, recoil-operated Bergmann, 
the twenty-two pound, recoil-operated Parabellum, 
and a twenty-pound, forty-round, magazine-fed Madsen. 

The gas-operated, strip-fed, French St. Etienne, a 
not very satisfactory weapon, weighed little less than 
the Hotchkiss. 

Largely due to our short-sighted, pre-war policies, 
the United States forces in the World War were 
obliged to use the Vickers, Hotchkiss, Lewis and Chau- 
chat guns. 

The World War showed military students the power 
of automatic weapons. The heavy machine gun did 
much to discourage the offensive. The need for light, 
mobile automatics was apparent. In particular, it was 
desired to replace the conventional bolt-action repeat- 
ing rifle with a semi-automatic or self-loading arm. 
Such a rifle, the Mondragon, had been tried out in 
1914 by the Germans, and discarded because the me- 
chanism was unreliable. 

Fire power is attainable by increasing the number 
of automatic weapons, and, as Napoleon himself once 
said, “Le feu est tout; le reste est peu de chose.” Mo- 
bility can only be attained by reducing the weight of 
weapons. Mobility is demanded by all general staffs. 
Position warfare is highly unpopular. 

Therefore, the post-war problem has been to recon- 
cile fire-power with mobility. 


II, Post War Developments 


(A) Tue Sus-MacHInE Gun 


Right after the World War General Thompson pro- 
duced the famous “Tommy” gun, as a means of provid- 
ing fire-power with a minimum of weight. In a word, 
the Tommy gun squirts pistol bullets. The pre-repeal 


. gangsters made this weapon quite famous (or infamous). 


Sub-machine guns are deadly at close range. Their 
limit is about one hundred yards. They are not very 
accurate. If all combat were to take place in dense 
woods, so dense that no one would ever want to shoot 
at ranges over one hundred yards, the sub-machine gun 
would do very nicely. But all wars are not fought un- 
der such conditions. A high-powered rifle bullet can not 
only wade through brush but can also reach out over 
long ranges. The U. S. Marine Corps used some 
Thompsons in Nicaragua because the jungle fighting 
was mostly at very close range. 

The Nationalist forces in Spain have used some of the 
German Schmeisser sub-machine guns, and several Eu- 
ropean armies have issued a few sub-machine guns to 
their rifle sections. (Russian Fedorou, French Darne— 
the Darne was used by the French in 1914-1918.) 
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Sub-machine guns usually hold from twenty to fifty 
rounds. Such weapons put an end to bayonet fighting 
because one gunner can easily hold quite a number of 
bayonet-armed infantry out of striking distance. 

In the last analysis the sub-machine gun is really a 
poor compromise for a semi-automatic rifle. 


(B) Tue Semi-Automatic RIFLE 


Despite all the efforts of inventors to perfect a self- 
loading military rifle, no army in the world is as yet 
actually equipped with such an arm. It is fair to say 
that the United States leads the world in developing 
this type of weapon, however. 

The semi-automatic rifle has presented great difficulty 
because of the limitations on its weight. Inventors have 
been able to build automatic actions into fifteen or 
twenty-pound bipod-mounted guns, but none into nine- 
or ten-pound shoulder rifles. 

In view of the present developments in the United 
States, it is probable that the service will soon receive 
semi-automatic rifles to replace the 1903 Springfields. 

Sufficient data has already been accumulated to fur- 
nish an accurate picture of this future weapon of the 
doughboy. (See also Sections II and III.) 

The semi-automatic rifle will be of about the same 
weight as the 1903 Springfield or 1917 Enfield. It will 
shoot the standard military rifle cartridge, and will have 
the same ballistic qualities, suffering no loss of power, 
velocity or accuracy. It will hold five to eight rounds 
in a box magazine, and every time a round is discharged, 
the bolt will automatically unlock, extract and eject the 
empty case, cock the hammer, and, under pressure of 
the mainspring, load another round from the magazine 
into the chamber, and relock. The operator merely pulls 
the handle to load the piece initially. After that he 
squeezes the trigger, once for each shot, until the maga- 
zine is empty. Unlike the machine rifle, the semi-auto- 
matic is cocked with the bolt locked. 

As in any automatic weapon, the force of the explosion 
is used to operate the mechanism. Therefore, some of 
the kick is taken up, and the semi-automatic will be 
more comfortable to shoot than the Springfield. More- 
over, because manipulation of the bolt in rapid fire is 
dispensed with, the semi-automatic will be less fatiguing 
in combat firing, and the training time previously re- 
quired for bolt manipulation will be available for other 
instruction. 

The sights will be of the improved peep type, the aper- 
ture being close to the eye. It is very doubtful whether 
bayonets will be needed on weapons of this type, and the 
trend of opinion definitely indicates the obsolescence of 
the bayonet. ‘ , 

The primary mission of the semi-automatic is to in- 
crease the deliverable, accurate fire of the rifleman. With 
the Springfield, a good marksman can hit five man-tar- 
gets at 200 yards in twenty-five seconds, or ten such tar- 
gets in one minute. But the same marksman with a 
semi-automatic rifle can hit five man-targets at 200 yards 
in eight to ten seconds, or ten such targets in twenty 
seconds. 

As a matter of record a .30 semi-automatic was once 
fired at 300 yards on the “A” target (ten-inch bullseye, 








twenty-six inch four-ring) at the rate of three shots in 
six seconds. A total of twelve shots fired in the elapsed 
time of twenty-four seconds resulted in nine bullseyes 
and three 4’s, which is equivalent to twelve “man-hits” 
in twenty-four seconds. At 500 yards, on the “B” target 
(20-inch bullseye), three rounds fired in six seconds re- 
sulted in three bullseyes. Five shots fired in five sec- 
onds (one second per shot) at 200 yards grouped within 
a seven-inch circle, and ten shots fired in thirteen sec- 
onds grouped within a ten-inch circle. 

It is apparent that a semi-automatic rifleman can de- 
liver from three to four shots with the same accuracy and 
within the same time interval that a Springfield rifleman 
can deliver one. 

The semi-automatic rifle is not incapable of laying 
down a “barrage” in much the same manner as a ma- 
chine gun, but it is designed and meant to increase the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the individual rifleman, 
not to burn up ammunition.* With such a weapon the 
rifieman will fire more rounds per combat minute, but 
not more rounds per combat day. Squads armed with 
this weapon will be more carefully disciplined, and it is 
not unlikely that the number of riflemen under one 
leader will be decreased to insure fire control. (For ex- 
ample, a squad of four riflemen led by a corporal.) 


(C) Tue Licut Macuine Gun 


Inventors have found the problem of designing a light 
machine gun (or machine rifle or automatic rifle) much 
easier to solve than the semi-automatic rifle, and a num- 
ber of such machine guns have been developed since the 
World War. 

Some of these guns have a few original features, but 
in general they amount to little more than the refinement 
of older designs. In a few the operating power is ob- 
tained from the recoil of the barrel, in a majority from 
the impact of powder gas through a gas port in the 
barrel against an operating piston. 

These guns are fed by box magazines or drums. They 
are invariably mounted on bipods, the butt stock being 
held against the shooter’s shoulder. In some the barrel 
is arranged for quick dismounting, the over-heated bar- 
rel being easily replaced by a new one. 

Tactical tests, and experience in the Spanish Civil 
War have proved that light machine guns weighing 
18-24 pounds are too heavy to be carried at the same 
rate of march or advance as the 9-10 pound shoulder 
rifle. For example, the British found that when the 
Bren gun was assigned to the rifle section, the riflemen 
either became mere servants of the Bren, or else, as 
more frequently was the case, forged ahead of the Bren 
gun crew, leaving the gun far behind and rendering its 
fire ineffective or unsafe. Thus the 18-24 light machine 
gun does not really solve the problem of reconciling fire 
power and mobility, more especially in the infantry squad 
and section. It would seem that this problem can be 
solved only by the semi-automatic rifle and a light gun 
weighing under sixteen pounds. 





*A recoil-operated rifle recently fired 2,400 consecutive shots in 
eighty minutes without being cleaned or oiled or cooled. One 
individual fired 800 continuous shots. From 30-80 rounds per 
minute were fired through the air-cooled. cal. .30 M1903 barrel. 
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The following list includes most of the more recent guns in this class: 

















Nation Gun Weight Feed Operation 

Be Dip eteneet Browning 16 pounds 20 rd. box Gas 

Bre Bren* 20 pounds 30 rd. box Gas 

Germany (?) —... Madsen 20 pounds 40 rd. box Recoil 2 inches 
BE shel ciasvecape Fusil Furrer 18 pounds 30 rd. box Recoil 4 inches 
POE a ldiceetseplccenne Nambu 20 pounds 30 rd. hopper Gas 

Denmark -_...........-- Eriksen 24 pounds 50 rd. mag. Gas 
ES a ee Ansaldo 20 pounds (?) (?) Gas 

ic acrtetesp Sia 23 pounds 25 rd. mag. Gas 

Belgium __-_...... Chauchard+ 18 pounds 20 rd. mag. Gas 

France -........-.--.. Chauchardt 19 pounds 20 rd. box Recoil 5 inches 
ee Chatellerault 19 pounds 25 rd. box Gas 
Czechoslovakia __.. Praga 18 pounds 20 rd. mag. (Probably gas) 
diabes (BRNO) ~ Z. B.* 20 pounds : 30 rd. mag. Gas 

ee Lewist 27 pounds. 47 rd. drum Gas 








7Not to be confused with the war-tinre French Chauchard or “Chauchat.” 


{These are now obsolete. 
*Practically identical; based on same invention. 


A gun at present under development, and not listed 
above weighs 1214 pounds, feeds either by a 20 or 25 
round box, or by a belt, and operates by recoil (three- 
eighths inch). The barrel can be replaced in five sec- 
onds. 

The cyclic rate of fire of the above weapons varies 
from 250 to 700 rounds per minute. The actual deliver- 
able fire varies from 100 to 200 rounds per minute. 
Average bursts vary from three to ten shots. Nearly all 
of these weapons can be fired semi-automatically. This 
type of fire is more desirable on targets not closely 
grouped, or on any targets ordinarily fired upon by the 
shoulder rifle. 

The machine rifle is designed to be carried by one 
man, and is therefore available for use against targets 
engaged by riflemen of the squad or section. While the 
machine rifle is not as suitable as the semi-automatic for 
shoulder use, it is nevertheless far more effective than 
the repeating rifle. 

Due to the current lack of semi-automatic rifles, the 
machine rifle has had to serve as an all-purpose weapon. 
However, as a machine gun it lacks the ability to de- 
liver intense, long range fire for a substantial period of 
time. As a shoulder rifle, fired semi-automatically, it is 
much too clumsy, too heavy, and, in most cases, too in- 
accurate. Its inaccuracy is due chiefly to the fact that 


it is cocked with the breech open. The shooter, having | 


aimed and pulled the trigger, is handicapped by the 
movement of the breech-block and the resulting lapse 
of time prior to ignition. However, this feature is neces- 
sary to avoid leaving a loaded cartridge in a hot chamber 
for any length of time. The “cooked round” may ex- 
plode accidentally, or it may develop dangerously high 
pressure. The barrels of guns which may be fired in 
bursts are very apt to reach exceedingly high tempera- 
tures. 

The light Browning furnishes an excellent illustration 
of this problem. It is cocked with the breech open. 
Without the bipod mount it is invariably fired semi-au- 
tomatically. In fact, the light Browning was originally 


used as the next best weapon to a semi-automatic rifle. 
But recently it has been changed by the addition of 
mounts, and is now looked upon as a light machine 
gun. As such it is generally fired full-automatically in 
three to ten-shot bursts. Its cyclic rate has been reduced 
to 250 R.P.M. 

The burst from a light machine gun forms a cone 
similar to the cone of the heavy gun. At short ranges 
(100 to 700 yards) the cone is of course long and nar- 
row. Thus the fire is most effective from the flank. 
The light gun is more often fired at targets when they 
are observed in an area than at predetermined areas 
occupied or believed to be occupied by targets. 

The light gun is fired only by direct laying. It is es- 
pecially valuable on the offensive because of its com- 
parative mobility and the rapidity with which it can be 
set up and fired. Though not as easily handled from 
the shoulder as the pure semi-automatic rifle, it can be 
used effectively against low-flying planes. 

On the defense this weapon can serve as a not un- 
worthy substitute for the heavy machine gun. Against 
attacks from unanticipated directions by highly mobile 
forces, this gun is likely to be more efficient than the 
heavier and less easily moved tripod-mounted weapon. 
Moreover, the light gun is less vulnerable to counter- 
battery fire. 

The best feature of the light machine gun is its avail- 
ability to the troop it supports. The heavy guns require 
liaison. The light guns can actually accompany the rifle 
squads and sections, moving at the same rate of march 
as the riflemen, and ever present to cover and protect 


their movements. 


In the hurly-burly of an attack, the heavy machine guns 
have often failed to deliver effective supporting fires. 
Such was too often the case in the World War. In 
many instances this failure was due to the imperfect 
execution of the attack, confused orders, etc. However, 
one must expect errors in combat, and plan accordingly. 

The light machine gun, on the other hand, is at least 


(Continued on page 58) 
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BRIG-GENERAL HIRAM I. BEARSS, 
USMC, RETIRED 


It is with profound regret that the Association an- 
nounces the passing of three of our distinguished officers : 

Brigadier-General Hiram I. Bearss, U. S. Marine Corps, 
retired, on August 26, 1938; 

Brigadier-General Frederick A. Barker, U. S. Marine 
Corps, retired, on August 22, 1938; and 

Colonel Charles J. Miller, U. S. Marine Corps, on 
September 4, 1938. 


Brigadier-General Bearss was born in Peru, Indiana, 
April 13, 1875. He entered the service May 26, 1898, as 
second lieutenant (War with Spain). 

He was commissioned a first lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps June 2, 1899, and passed through the various grades 
and was commissioned a Brigadier-General on the retired 
list on 16 January, 1936. 

General Bearss saw service in the Philippines, Haiti 


and San Domingo. He served overseas with the 2d Divi- ; 


sion in all of its engagements. He was awarded “Old 
Medal of Honor” for service in Samar, P. I., March 13, 
1934. 

He was killed in an automobile accident near his home. 


Brigadier-General Barker was born December 1, 1880, 
in Charlestown, Mass. He served during the Spanish- 
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BRIG-GENERAL F. A. BARKER, 
USMC, RETIRED 








COLONEL CHARLES J. MILLER, 
USMC 


American War as a sergeant in Troop “A”, Ist U. S. 
Cavalry, from July 21, 1899, until July 20, 1902. He was 
appointed a second lieutenant in the U. S. Marine Corps, 
April 2, 1904, and served in the various grades up to 
Colonel, which rank he attained June 2, 1934. 

General Barker saw service in Haiti, San Domingo, 
China, and in France. He served overseas with the 2d 
Division in the various engagements in which that division 
participated. He was awarded the Navy Cross. He was 
promoted Brigadier-General on July 1, 1937. 

He died in U. S. Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
on August 22, 1938, and is buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery. 


Colonel Charles J. Miller was born in LaCrosse County, 
Wis., March 24, 1884. 

He was appointed a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps January 6, 1909, and passed through the various 
grades, attaining the grade of Colonel on December 5, 
1935. He served at various posts in the United States, 
and had foreign service in China, Honolulu, T. H., and in 
France. He died in the Naval Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., September 4, 1938, and is buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 
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TAKEN IN 1900 AT MARINE BARRACKS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Left to Right, Standing: Major General Commandant Thomas Holcomb, Colonel Theodore E. Backstrom, Major Sidney W. Brewster, Colonel 
Eli T. Fryer, Colonel William H. Pritchett. Left to Right, Sitting: Brigadier General Rufus H. Lane, Brigadier General Hugh Matthews, 
Brigadier General John C. Beaumont, Colonel William C. Harllee. 























The Marine Corps congratulates the Infantry 
Rifle Team on winning the National Rifle and Pistol 
Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, in 1938. 


Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 


19 September, 1938. 





My DEAR GENERAL LYNCH: 
I wish to extend to you-and to the United States Infan- 
try the congratulations of the Marine Corps on the victories 
. of the Infantry Rifle and Pistol Team in the National 
Rifle and Pistol Team Matches. It is a great honor to 
win these important matches and your rifle and pistol team 
has our full admiration and salutations on its success. 
Sincerely, ' 
T. Hotcomes, 
Major General Commandant, 
U. S. Marine Corps. 


Major General George A. Lynch, 





The MARINE CORPS GAZETTE congratulates General Wil- 


Hane F. aged = a tc Pn ~~. His record mae Chief of Infantry, 

at he has served all over the world. He was awarde 

a Medal of Honor while in command of the 15th Company, ey. 
Ist Brigade of Marines, in Haiti. Washington, D. C. 
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hold on the people of the Celestial Empire through- 

out the greater part of the nineteenth century, 
largely on account of humiliating defeats in foreign wars 
and the ever growing authority of foreigners in China. 
As that century drew to a close, the position of the Man- 
chus was particularly difficult; they were faced with the 
proposition of either continuing to protect the foreigners 
or shift to the popular anti-foreign position and thereby 
continue in power. Anti-foreign riots became quite com- 
mon during the latter 1890’s, and a number of foreign 
missionaries were massacred with the approval of local 
officials. The Imperial Government refused to take ac- 
tion. These difficulties as well as other anti-foreign out- 
bursts led to the establishment of legation guards in 
Peking by the foreign powers. The American legation 
guard, established in November, 1898, consisted of eight- 
een Marines taken from the Boston, Raleigh and Balti- 
more under the command of First Lieutenant Robert 
McN. Dutton. A guard of thirty Marines taken from 
the same vessels was placed over the consulate in Tientsin 
soon afterwards. Conditions at both places having im- 
proved during the succeeding months, both guards were 
withdrawn on March 15, 1899, and returned to their 
ships. 
Anti-foreign feeling among the Chinese continued to 
grow, however, with the Imperial Government showing 
less willingness to oppose it. By May, 1900, conditions 
in Peking were almost desperate for the foreign popula- 
tion in spite of the efforts of the powers to persuade the 
Imperial Government to provide protection. An Ameri- 
can legation guard of forty-eight Marines and three 
sailors from the Oregon and Newark under the command 
of Captain John T. Myers landed at Taku on May 29 and 
proceeded with some other foreign troops to Peking, 
where they arrived on May 31 just before the city was 
encircled by the Boxers—a popular militia organization 
with a strong anti-foreign attitude. 

Conditions grew worse in Peking during the following 
months, and the foreign legations requested permission to 
increase their guards. The Imperial Government, which 
by this time was openly siding with the Boxers, flatly 
refused to permit the increases. The foreign ministers 
then called upon their naval forces off Taku for further 
protection. Vice Admiral Sir Edward Seymour responded 
to the call and organized an international force of about 
two thousand men including a detachment of 112 Amer- 
ican sailors and Marines commanded by Captain B. H. 
McCalla, U.S.N. The force advanced from Tientsin on 
Peking but encountered considerable resistance, and 
Tientsin, in its rear, fell into the hands of the Boxers. 
Seymour’s force, unable to reach Peking, retired, fighting 


Ti Manchu Dynasty had been gradually losing its 
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its way back towards Tientsin. It engaged in a number 
of battles with the Chinese in which they suffered losses 
of about 25 per cent of the personnel. Twenty-five of 
the detachment under Captain McCalla were wounded 
and three were killed in action. During the last of Sey- 
mour’s encounters with the Chinese he captured a strong 
position in which he remained until relieved by another 
relief column. 

In the meantime the foreigners in the vicinity of Peking 
were likewise faring badly. Plans for the defense of the 
foreign legations were agreed to early in June. Captain 
Newt H. Hall with a detachment of American Marines 
was placed on guard over a Methodist mission at some 
distance from the legation compound. Efforts were made 
to protect the native Christians, who were being mas- 
sacred by the Boxers. The Imperial Government, be- 
coming openly hostile, demanded that the foreign lega- 
tions leave for Tientsin. This the foreigners refused to 
do, since there was no assurance that they would be pro- 
tected. Severe fighting with the Chinese occurred while 
attempting to rescue the body of the German Minister 
who was killed on June 20. Foreign women and children 
moved into the English Legation while Captain Hall and 
his charges repaired to the Legation Compound. After 
this the firing upon foreigners became quite general. On 
June 24 serious fighting began on the walls surrounding 
the legation. The first attack was repulsed by the Ger- 
mans while the Marines under Captain Myers established 
a position behind a barricade, and the Germans occupied 
a position several hundred yards in the rear facing in the 
opposite direction. Some Chinese soldiers attempted to 
rush the Marines’ position but were driven back in great 
confusion and considerable loss. They did not again re- 
peat the experiment. The sector assigned to the Marines 
was too large for the small force to defend; it was neces- 
sary to reinforce them each day by small detachments of 
Russians, Germans and English. During the closing days 
of June the fighting was almost continuous. A large sec- 
tion of the wall was evacuated during a heavy bombard- 
ment on July 1 but, on the insistence of Captain Myers, 
was promptly reoccupied before the Chinese discovered 
that it had been left undefended. 

The Chinese next succeeded in building a tower on the 
walls which threatened to make the position of our Ma- 
rines untenable. Myers was given the task with the sup- 
port of a few foreign troops of capturing the tower by a 
night attack. The carefully planned maneuver completely 
surprised the Chinese, who fled ‘down the wall several 
hundred yards to the next barricade. Two Marine pri- 
vates were killed and Myers was wounded in the course 
of the fighting. During the remainder of the siege the 
Chinese became somewhat more cautious and resorted 
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principally to sniping, while the allies busied themselves 
in strengthening their positions along the wall. An armis- 
tice was agreed to on July 16 which lasted until the allied 
relief column arrived. 

Meanwhile the American Government, having become 
thoroughly alarmed, ordered the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Asiatic naval station to render all possible assistance 
to the legations in Peking. Rear Admiral George C. 
Remey, then in command of the station, ordered all avail- 
able Marines in the Philippines sent to Taku, China, to 
be in readiness to march to Peking. Similar orders were 
issued to certain army units in those islands. The first 
contingent of Marines to reach Taku was a detachment 
of seven officers and 131 enlisted commanded by Major 
L. W. T. Waller. He started from there to Tientsin in 
the afternoon of June 20 by train and, arriving within 
twelve miles of his destination, sent the train back and 
bivouaced for the remainder of the night. The only other 
foreign forces in the vicinity with the exception of a few 
foreign troops in Tientsin, who were being besieged and 
in great danger, was a detachment of about 450 Russians. 
With the cooperation of the Russian troops Waller 
pushed on towards Tientsin and reached the city early the 
following morning. They encountered serious resistance 
there and, after about two hours’ fighting with the loss of 
three killed and seven wounded, the Marines together 
with the Russians were forced to retire. They went back 
to the positions where they had bivouaced the night be- 
fore, the Marines performing the difficult task of rear 
guard during the retreat. Some allied reinforcements, 
mostly Russians and English, arrived on the night of the 
22nd, which brought the total force up to approximately 
2,000. Waller joined his little force with a British naval 
detachment under Commander Craddock and on the early 
morning of the 24th the augmented allied force reached 
Tientsin. After overcoming considerable resistance, they 
entered the city and relieved the beleaguered foreigners. 
Waller lost one killed and three wounded in the day’s 
fighting. The force rested for about twelve hours, then 
pushed on to the relief of the Seymour expedition, which 
was being besieged in an arsenal about eight miles beyond 
Tientsin. The relief was accomplished without resistance ; 
the combined forces then returned to Tientsin June 26. 
McCalla, who had been wounded three times, turned his 
naval detachment over to Waller and returned to his ship. 

The Chinese were still holding the position from which 
they had succeeded in driving back Waller and the Rus- 
sians about one week before. The Russians alone at- 
tacked again but were repulsed. Two Marine officers 
and forty men together with a British naval detachment 
then reinforced the Russians and with their combined 
strength of about 1,800 drove the Chinese, estimated at 
7,000, from their strongly fortified position. Waller strik- 
ingly reported the experience of the Marines thus far in 
his own colorful language as follows: 

“Our men have marched 97 miles in the five days, 
fighting all the way. They have lived on about one meal 
a day for about six days, but have been cheerful and will- 
ing always. They have gained the highest praise from all 
present, and have earned my love and confidence. They 











are like Falstaff’s army in appearance, but with brave 
hearts and bright weapons.” 

The situation was still very difficult for the allies, as 
the Boxers and other Chinese forces were still in pos- 
session of the native walled city of Tientsin and their 
strength was growing much faster than that of the allied 
forces. The French and the British sent only native 
colonial troops. The Russians and Japanese added a few 
more troops during the next fortnight. The next Ameri- 
can troops to arrive from the Philippines were the Ninth 
Infantry, less one battalion, on July 11, and the First 
Regiment of Marines the following day—the two having 
only about one thousand men. With their arrival, how. 
ever, and a few foreign troops, long delayed plans for 
capturing the walled city were immediately undertaken, 

A more or less coordinated attack was agreed upon for 
the early morning of July 13. The city was bombarded, 
principally by Russian artillery, during the preceding 
night. The Marines, who had just arrived from the 
Philippines, were grouped with the Ninth Infantry, both 
under the command of Colonel R. L. Meade, U.S.M.C,, 
whose organization was in turn brigaded with the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers and a British naval force all under the 
command of Brigadier General Dorward of the British 
Army. Plans for the attack were very vague, and the 
existing reports of what followed are not clear. It is 
therefore difficult to reconstruct an account of the fighting 
which took place during the two succeeding days. It 
appears, however, that General Dorward’s mixed com- 
mand attacked the walled city along its south side while 
a Japanese force operated on its right. The advance to 
the attack was made both to the front and the flank over 
a practically flat plain which in places was marshy and 
the only cover from fire was occasional grave mounds 
and dikes. The advance of the American and British 
forces was hotly contested by the Chinese and casualties 
were quite heavy on both sides. The wall was reached 
and occupied in some places but as night approached the 
situation was still so uncertain that the troops withdrew 
to a more sheltered night position. The advance was 
vigorously resumed the following morning; the signal for 
the advance was the blowing open of the South Gate. 
The allies then were everywhere successful. The enemy 
in the rear of the proposed advance to Peking had been 
eliminated, but much remained to be done before another 
relief column could be started. 

The fighting around Tientsin in which the Marines had 
participated thus far was the most desperate of the entire 
campaign. The casualties to the Marine Corps personnel 
were particularly high but they took their losses as vet- 
erans and throughout the campaign that followed kept up 
the fighting spirit which the Corps had demonstrated in 
similar difficult campaigns throughout its history. A num- 
ber of officers of various positions in the organization won 
distinction which accompanied them throughout their 
careers in the Marine Corps. 

The resistance of the Chinese as far as Tientsin had 
been completely crushed but there were still too few al- 
lied troops to undertake the relief of Peking. Some more 
of our army arrived from the Philippines late in July and 
with them Major General Chaffee, U. S. Volunteers, who 
took command of the American forces. On August 3 a 
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troop of the Sixth Cavalry, a battery of light artillery, 
the Fourteenth Infantry and another battalion of Marines 
joined this command. The strength of the allied forces 
by this time was approximately 18,600 and the advance 
was begun immediately. The railroad had been almost 
completely destroyed and it was necessary to depend upon 
a fleet of junks to transport the supplies and ammunition 
up the Pei-ho River which approximately paralleled the 
line of march. The weather was extremely hot and dry 
and most of the troops were unused to field conditions. 
The suffering was intense and many more casualties were 
suffered from the heat than from the enemy. 

The first resistance was encountered on August 5, but 
was brushed aside before the American troops got into 
the action. On the following day at Yang Tsun more 
serious resistance was encountered and the Americans 
took part in the attack. The Marine regiment was as- 
signed to support Riley’s battery and their principal part 
in the affair was to drive off a Chinese cavalry attack 
against their right flank by several well-aimed volleys. 
The Marines also helped to capture two villages during 
the day, suffering no casualties except those as a result 
of the heat. In spite of the trying conditions the march 
continued at the rate of about twelve miles per day. Very 
few of the Marines fell out on account of the heat (as 
compared to the other troops). By August 12 the column 
was well on its way to Peking and the Japanese contin- 
gent captured with little difficulty Tung-Chow, the last 
stronghold before Peking. It was agreed among the al- 
lied commanders that on the following day only a short 
march would be made and the troops given a rest before 
attempting to capture Peking, then only a few miles away. 
Much to the surprise of all the other allies heavy firing 
was heard in the direction of Peking early on the morn- 
ing of the 13th and it was soon learned that the Russians 
had violated their agreement and had pushed on in an 
attempt to capture Peking single-handed. The American 
force upon receiving this news resumed the advance and 
joined the Russians, who had captured one of the gates. 
By 3:00 p.m. the Russians and some Americans including 
two companies of Marines had fought their way to the 
wall of the Tartar City and were within sight of the 
American Legation. The Japanese in the meantime had 
captured the native city in spite of considerable resistance. 
Late in the afternoon the legations were reached and the 
siege raised. 

The following day the allies attacked the Imperial City. 
The Marines led one of the attacking columns in the ini- 
tial stage of the attack, took up a position over the Chien- 
Men Gate and cleared the way for artillery to come into 
action. Shortly afterwards two other companies of Ma- 
tines took up firing positions in a pagoda while a bat- 
talion gained a favorable firing position on the wall and 
delivered an effective rifle fire against the Chinese troops 
in the Imperial City. The Chinese were gradually driven 
out and the Imperial Court fled from Peking, leaving the 
country practically without a government. Peking was 
looted first by the retiring Chinese troops, and then by 
the foreign troops, who did a systematic job of it. Order 
was not restored in the vicinity until weeks later. After 
the fighting was over the Marines moved into the Tartar 


City. They remained in Peking until September 28, 
when they were evacuated to the ships and to the Philip- 
pines. A guard for the American Legation was estab- 
lished by the Army. 


* * * 


The Legation Guard which had been maintained at 
Peking since the Boxer Rebellion by a company of the 
Ninth Infantry was relieved by a detachment of one 
hundred Marines commanded by Captain Harry Lee on 
September 12, 1905. The post was increased to 125 the 
following year and since that time has been given several 
small increases and has continuously been maintained to 
the present time with a present strength of more than 
five hundred. 

The unsettled conditions in China which are incidental 
to the transition from the old autocratic government to a 
more democratic one and which began with the overthrow 
of the Manchu dynasty in 1911 has made it well nigh 
impossible for local authorities, even when they are will- 
ing, to protect foreign lives and property. These condi- 
tions have led to many armed interventions by foreign 
powers. In some of these American forces participated 
jointly with other foreign forces. The vessels of our 
Asiatic fleet have been kept on duty at various important 
Chinese ports watching the development of the situation, 
and ready to furnish protection to Americans and other 
foreigners. A great many minor landing force opera- 
tions have been made by vessels of the fleet in which the 
Marines as well as the sailors participated. Conditions 
which began soon after the revolution in 1911 have con- 
tinued in different periods of uncertainty and have neces- 
sitated various interventions by the United States of 
varying sizes from small detachments to reinforced bri- 
gades of Marines. 

Among the earlier of these interventions in which the 
Marines participated was one at Hankow in October, 
1911, when the Marine detachment of the Helena, in ad- 
dition to some small detachments of sailors, were kept 
ashore for several weeks guarding the American Consu- 
late, the Standard Oil plant and the power and light 


company. The Marine detachment of the Albany, which 


was anchored at Shanghai, landed early in November to 
protect the office of the commercial cable company, where 
it remained on duty for a few days. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, in order 
to have a stronger force available, arranged for the trans- 
fer of a battalion of Marines from the First Brigade in 
the Philippines. Fifteen officers and 360 enlisted men 
under Major Philip H. Bannon were sent from Olongapo 
on the Rainbow to Shanghai in October, 1911, to be held 
as a ready expeditionary force to be used as needed. The 
battalion remained on board the Rainbow at Shanghai 
and other Chinese ports during all the following winter. 
An additional company of Marines from the Philippine 
Brigade was sent to Peking at about the same time to 
reinforce the Legation Guard. The guard at Peking was 
further reinforced by the transfer of one of the companies 
of Bannon’s battalion during December. With these addi- 
tional troops the Legation was considered sufficiently 
guarded at least for the time being. 


(Continued on page 53) 
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INTRODUCTION 


S EARLY as 1870, common opinion held that the 
A day was past when, for dynastical ends, small ar- 
mies of professional soldiers went to war to con- 
quer a city or a province, and then sought out winter 
quarters or made peace. By 1870, wars called whole 
nations to arms. Every family suffered by them. The 
fact that commercial interests played an important part 
in bringing on wars was already evident, and a weak 
government at the head of a great state was quite capable 
of being influenced by powerful interests. The war of 
1870-71 grew out of such a situation. France had long 
been carrying on wars in the new world (Mexico) and 
had up to this time met with comparative success. But 
Sadowa (Konigsgratz) was not to be forgotten, and 
Frenchmen longed to get revenge. The fact that a Ger- 
man, Leopold of Hollenzollern Sigmaringen, was offered 
the crown of Spain and that he accepted was ample pre- 
text for the French to declare war on Prussia. But were 
the French prepared? 


ON THE FRENCH SIDE 


One division was put on the Spanish border as an 
observation body. Troops from French possessions were 
summoned, leaving only those absolutely necessary in 
Algiers and in Civita Vecchia. Paris and Lyons were 
already well protected. The Army of the Rhine con- 
sisted of: 

332 Battalions 
220 Squadrons 
924 Cannon 

In all this was about 300,000 men. They were divided 
into eight corps and commanded by the Emperor Na- 
poleon III himself. During the assembling of this army, 
it was to be under the command of Marshal Bazaine, who 
was to be relieved upon the arrival of the Emperor. 

The French plan counted upon the dissention of the 
German states which at this time were by no means as 
united as we knew them to be in 1914. While the south 
German states could not be looked upon as allies they 
were, nevertheless, counted upon to soon withdraw from 
the conflict and possibly come over to the French side, 
particularly if the French could strike rapidly. 

The plan was based upon unforeseen attacks. A large 
force was to be transported by the French fleet to north 
Prussia and engage part of the Prussian troops there 
while the rest of the Prussian troops awaited the coming 
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of the French behind the fortresses on the east side of 
the Rhine. But the Prussians didn’t wait. The French 
intended to cross the Rhine at once, south of Strasburg 
to avoid the great fortress there, and to separate the north 
German forces from the south German forces. This plan 
made it necessary to mass the great body of French troops 
in Alsace. This was impossible due to inadequate rail- 
ways; 150,000 men were dropped off at Metz, 50,000 
were left in Chalons, 115 battalions had to wait upon the 
national guard. The corps were distributed and com- 
manded as follows (refer to map) : 


Ist corps -_....... Marshal MacMahom .- Strasburg 
2nd corps -............ General Frossand ___.. St. Alvold 
3rd corps __........ Marshal Bazaine ____. Metz 

4th corps — General Lasmirault __.Diedenhofen 
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Sth corps -----—-- General Failly -.... Bitsch 
6th corps -.....-- Marshal Canrobert -.Chalons 
7th corps --.-------- General Felix Douay..Belfort 


Imperial Guard General Bourbaki —_. Nancy 

Observe that this arrangement puts only two corps in 
Alsace and five on the Moselle when the plan called for 
the great mass of troops to be in Alsace. 

The day war was declared, one corps, the second, was 
ordered up closer to the frontier but instructed not to 
engage in any serious conflict. 

All the regiments were incomplete as to numbers and 
equipment ; reserves had choked the railway traffic, crowd- 
ing the stations and depots. Reserves were delayed due 
to a lack of knowledge of where their camps were; and 
when they finally did join their regiments they were 
without the most necessary articles of equipment. “The 
corps and divisions had no artillery or baggage, no am- 
bulances, and only a very insufficient number of officers. 
No magazines had been established beforehand, and the 
troops were but ill-supplied, for in the assured expecta- 
tion that the armies would be almost immediately sent on 
into the enemy’s country they had been neglected. 

“In the same way the Staff-officers had been provided 
with maps of Germany, but not of their own provinces. 
The Ministry of War in Paris was inundated with claims, 
protestations, and expostulations, and finally it was left 
to the troops to help themselves as best they could.” 

Napoleon the Third arrived in Metz a week after the 
declaration of war to relieve Marshal Bazaine of the com- 
mand of the army (see page one, paragraph three). 
Everything was in a state of disorder. Regiments were 
not yet complete, divisions were lost, and when the Em- 
peror ordered an advance his marshals informed him that 
the condition of the troops made an advance impossible. 
About this time the French began to realize that instead 
of invading one country they had to defend their own. 
Wild rumors were the basis for the movement of troops. 
The invasion of southern Germany was given up. The 
fleet sailed around to north Prussia but without any 
troops to land. 

* * * 


ON THE GERMAN SIDE 


Germany may have been surprised by the sudden dec- 
laration of war, but she certainly was not unprepared. 
Mention should be made of the man who was responsible 
for this preparation. Otto Eduard Leopold Von Bismarck- 
Schonhausen, a Brandenburg Junker, deserves more credit 
than any one man for the unification of Germany and the 
building of the great war machine that rolled into action 
in 1870 and again in 1914. “The story of the unification 
of Germany is the story of Bismarck. William (the Em- 
peror) was his mouthpiece, Von Roon forged his thunder- 
bolts, Von Moltke hurled them. Together, the three 
moved as Bismarck willed, whether in accordance with or 
against their own desires and judgment.’ 

Under the guidance of this able man the plans for 
mobilization were complete to the smallest detail. The 
plans were changed from year to year as the political and 
military situation changed. All branches of the govern- 


1Von Moltke—Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. 
2Achorn—Europe Since 1815. 


ment were kept informed of all matter that was of any 
importance to them. An understanding was reached 
with the south German states (the French expected the 
south German states to be of no material help to Prussia) 
whereby all plans were made for any emergency. The 
agreement included, among other things, provisions for 
the following : 

Orders for marching 

Traveling by rail or boat 

Starting points 

Day and hour of departure 

Duration of the journey 

Refreshment stations and destination 

. Cantonments 

Only the signature of the Emperor William was needed 
to set the entire machine in motion. No changes were 
necessary ; it sufficed to carry out the plans prearranged 
and prepared. 

Von Moltke divided the mobilized forces into three 
armies as follows: 

First Army 

Commanded by General Von Steinmetz 

Consisted of the seventh and eighth corps, and one di- 

vision of cavalry, 60,000 men all told. 

To camp at Wittlich and form the right wing 
Second Army 

Commanded by Prince Frederick Charles 

Consisted of the third, fourth, and tenth corps of 

guards and two divisions of cavalry 

To camp in the vicinity of Homburg and Neunkirchen 

To form the central army, 131,000 men all told 
Third Army 

Commanded by the Crown Prince of Prussia 

Consisted of the Fifth and Eleventh Prussian and the 

First and Second Bavarian Corps, the Wurtemburg 
and Baden Field Divisions, and one division of cav- 
alry. 

To land near Rastatt, forming the left wing with about 

130,000 men. 

The Ninth and Twelfth Corps formed a reserve of 
about 60,000 men and were placed at Mayence. This was 
the same as bringing the second army up to 194,000. 

The three armies numbered together 384,000 men. 

The First, Second, and Fourth Corps numbering 
100,000 men were not figured in because the means of 
rail transport would not be available for twenty-one days. 
(A study of the French plan would lead one to believe 
that they, the French, if they were in charge, would have 
figured these corps in.) 

The Seventeenth Corps and the Landwehr (home 
guard) troops were taken to the coast to defend it against 
French troops which never landed! . 

The royal order for mobilization was issued during the 
night of July 16th, and when his majesty arrived in 
Mayence two weeks later, he found 300,000 men assem- 
bled ready for battle on the Rhine. 

The German chief of staff planned to take Paris at 
once on the grounds that the capital city means more in 
France than in any other country. Besides, possession 
of which would mean that Prussia would be in possession 
of north France which is rich in minerals and farm prod- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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“Communications 
Officer, Take 
A Message” 


AR too often is the above phrase heard around com- 
Ponene posts and far too often one sees the communi- 

cations officer, message book in hand, writing furi- 
ously away while the communications chief, wire chief 
and radio chief stand around trying to get instructions 
from their boss; orders and instructions that are vital to 
the conduct of any system of communications, be it in 
peace or wartime. 

The communications officer is a member of the com- 
mander’s special staff, especially trained in the tactical 
and technical operation of the various communication 
agencies. The money and time devoted to this training 
make it too valuable to be improperly used. Any govern- 
ment could save a great deal of money by hiring clerks 
to replace its communications officers, were it the mission 
of these officers to write messages. 

Following the arrival of “D” day with its attendant ex- 
pansion, the Marine Corps’ communication platoons will 
probably be composed of many men with vast amounts of 
technical training in similar pursuits in civil life. How- 
ever, these men will not have an understanding of the 
tactical side of communications, and it is along these lines 
that the communications officer will be called upon to 
lead his men to the solution of the problems involved. At 
a time like this, the writing of messages will seriously 
handicap the operation at hand. 

Who will write them? Does B-3, R-3 or Bn-3 have 
time to write his own? He is a busy man, and if the 
communications officer has done his job well, there will 
be telephones about and Dexter Red Three will be wanted 
by someone on this ’phone or that phone. The answer 
is, in my opinion, a matter to be covered in organization 
tables. In other words, enough clerks should be allowed 
to each headquarters to write messages for the commander . 
or staff officer concerned. This does not mean that each 
of these people requires a clerical force of his own, but a 


CapTAIN J. P. BERKELEY, U.S.M.C. 


small number of such clerks pooled at Headquarters could 
be drawn on as needed. If it is assumed that on “D” day 
we can recruit signal technicians, it is also to be assumed 
that we can recruit clerks, I have seen this system used 
on two Fleet Landing Exercises and, on both occasions 
it worked. 

Why can’t the message center write the messages? 
This has been tried with no success. The message center 
is a clearing agency, with no more time to write messages 
than a taxi starter has time to drive all the taxis he 
despatches. 

Does an outgoing message have to be written? Why 
not call up Dexter Three and tell him to do such and 
such, or why not tell the radio operator to tell Dexter 
Three’s radio operator to tell Dexter Three to do such 
and such? That system has been proved unreliable. 
Never forget that the human element enters wherever 
personnel is involved and it is a very human tendency to 
err and also to argue. A written record greatly lessens 
the chances of error and throws out any basis for argu- 
ment. “To err is human, to forgive divine” is not such an 
admirable philosophy when failure to take the objective 
and the resultant needless loss of lives are the errors to 
be forgiven. 

What does the communications officer do? Does he 
sit in the shade in the command post and watch the 
smooth functioning of that command post? No, he has 
plenty to keep him busy. He must tell each agency where 
to set up, see that his wire parties get started, check his 
switchboard and see that all trunks are being connected, 
locate and direct the installation of his local ’phones, 
locate his panel and pick-up grounds, see that his radios 
are on frequency and perform numerous other duties. 
When this is over, he must be ready to go forward with 
the executive or operations officer and pick out the next 
command post. He has a real job and one that occupies 
all his time. 

If the communications officer is to do this job properly 
in wartime, he, and all others in our Corps, must be so 
trained in time of peace that in war, he and all others, 
senior and junior, will know what he does and what he 
should do. The smooth functioning of the communication 
service is essential. Without it, forces, brigades, regi- 
ments, battalions and, yes, even squads can not be em- 
ployed with the maximum success. 








THE NAVY MUTUAL AID ASSO- 
CIATION INVESTIGATES 
PAID-UP INSURANCE 


Members of the Navy Mutual Aid Association are 
being requested to consider a new form of protection 
submitted as the result of studies made over the past 
year by the Association’s Secretary and Treasurer, Cap- 
tain J. R. Hornberger (SC), U.S.N., Retired. 


The plan submitted has been developed to meet a 


popular demand for a paid-up benefit at approximately 
retirement age. 

Studies were first made to determine the feasibility 
of providing paid-up protection under the present as- 
sessment plan. It was found that adequate reserves 
could not be accumulated under this plan to establish 
paid-up insurance within a reasonable period because 
of the low assessment rate throughout the younger 
ages, and that the paid-up feature could only be 
adopted through increasing the assessment rates to the 
point where the cost would become excessive. 
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It was concluded that paid-up insurance at moderate 
cost and within a reasonable period could only be pro- 
vided through the level premium, whereunder the in- 
sured pays under a fixed rate, which is somewhat higher 
than the assessment rate at the same age, a sum suffi- 
cient to accumulate reserves which will establish a paid- 
up status within the desired period. Accordingly, rates 
were developed under the American Men Table of Mor- 
tality to produce a paid-up benefit at specified ages. 
The American Men Table of Mortality is the most mod- 
ern mortality table and reflects the advancement made 
by medical science over the half century following the 
compilation of the American Experience Table which 
is used by most insurance companies. The Association 
used the American Men Table in making its actuarial 
studies during 1936, and found that the Association’s 
past experiences ran within 10 to 13 per cent of this 
table. The level premium rates developed under this 
table are much lower than the rates of any other in- 
surance organization for a similar type of paid-up pro- 
tection, and for new members entering up to the age of 
26, the rates are lower for a paid-up benefit at age 60 
than the rates for a Government ordinary life policy 
which carries no paid-up privilege. 

It was found that a majority of the present member- 
ship could change to the level premium by using the 
member’s share of the Reserve Fund and his unused 
assessments as initial reserves. These savings operate 
to establish a premium age from one to four years un- 
der the attained age. 

The level premium would be applied only to members 
who would pay in up to the paid-up age approximately 
the same or less than the aggregate he would pay under 
the present plan over the same period. 

While the level premium would be higher at any 
entrance age than the current rate under the present 
assessment plan, the aggregate paid in up to the paid- 
up age under the level premium plan would be less 
than under the assessment plan and the cash value 
would always be greater. This situation reflects the 
condition resulting from the operation of the advancing 
assessment rates. 

The older members whose accumulated savings are 
insufficient to change to the level premium would be 
carried under the present assessment plan for a maxi- 
mum benefit of $9,000, paid-up at age 84. 

Each member eligible to change to the level premium 
will be furnished with a card which will inform him 
how he would be affected financially by the change. 

Members will be requested to vote on the proposed 
plan and on the necessary changes to the By-Laws to 
place the plan in effect. The proposed By-Law changes 
contain other modifications which should be popular 
with members and should appeal to prospective mem- 
bers. One change provides for utilizing the cash value 
of the membership to provide, at any time, a paid-up 
benefit for a lesser amount than the regular benefit. 
This change would meet the requirements of the off- 
cer who is retired prematurely and who may be forced 
to reduce his insurance program. It provides also for 
the older member who may no longer require all of 
the protection he has been carrying. Another change 





provides for settlement of the benefit on a monthly 
payment rather than a lump sum basis. Under this 
plan the Association would credit interest on deferred 
payments consistent with its earnings. The entrance 
age limit would be changed from 35 to 45. The policy 
loan, extended insurance and dividend features recently 
adopted would be continued in the new By-Laws. 





DEATH OF C. PARKER HOLT 


Mr. C. Parker Holt, Vice-President and Director of 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., and for nearly 40 years affili- 
ated with it and one of its predecessors, the Holt Man- 
ufacturing Company, died the morning of August 24th 
at his home in Piedmont, California. 

Born in San Francisco April 5th, 1880, Mr. Holt was 
the son of Charles H. Holt, who had shortly before 
come from New England to San Francisco to found 
there the hardwood lumber business from which the 
Holt tractor and harvester manufacturing activities 
were the outgrowth, and from which after the com- 
pany had moved to Stockton, California, and Charles’ 
brother, Benjamin Holt, had joined the organization, 
was developed the “Caterpillar” track-type tractor. 

Mr. Holt was graduated from the University of 
California in 1902, after which he engaged in two years 
of post-graduate engineering study at Cornell Uni- 
versity. During summer vacation periods beginning in 
1900, he worked at the Holt plant in Stockton, doing 
manual labor in the machine shop, drafting room and 
steam engine department. In 1905 he became a Vice- 
President and Director of the Company, and in 1913 
became treasurer, continuing also as a member of the 
board of directors. 

Watching the growth of the Holt business from its 
humble beginnings, Mr. Holt had the dream of a de- 
velopment of its markets into foreign fields, and it 
was by his efforts, at first single-handed, that the track- 
type tractor was introduced into export territories. His 
success in that direction resulted in a strong export 
selling organization and a large volume of export 
business for the Holt Company, and led to his appoint- 
ment as Export Manager for the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. when the present company became successor to the 
Holt Manufacturing Company in 1925. 

Mr. Holt was also elected Assistant Secretary in 
1925 and Secretary in 1926. In 1926 he also became a 
vice-president of Caterpillar Tractor Co., and two years 
later, a member of its board of directors. In 1934, he 
became Executive Vice-President of the Company, mov- 
ing his office from San Leandro, Calif., to Peoria, IIli- 
nois. In this capacity he continued until 1937, when . 
after a serious illness he returned to California. He 
remained active as a vice-president, and took up the 
work of coordinating activities at the San Leandro 
factory with those at Peoria. 

During his stay at Peoria, Mr. Holt was the com- 
pany’s representative in the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and ‘was honored by appointment to 
the Chairmanship of the Committee of Government 
Relations to Industry. 

Surviving Mr. Holt are his widow and three sons. 
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(America’s Town Meeting of the Air) 


Mr. Denny, Chairman: 


we face in arranging a program as important as 

this one. Picture the swift march of events of the 
past two weeks. While England negotiates with Ger- 
many and Italy about a four-Power pact, Hitler startles 
the world by invading Austria and making that nation 
a part of the German Reich. Mussolini, skiing in the 
Italian Alps, remained silent until last week, when he 
reaffirmed his faith in the Rome-Berlin axis. General 
Franco began a new offensive in Spain. The Chautemps 
government in France fell, and against his will Socialist 
Leon Blum again became Premier of France. In Ger- 
many, General Goering shouted defiance to the world to 
dare dispute Germany’s rights in Austria. The Cham- 
berlain government in Great Britain suffered a stagger- 
ing blow from British public opinion for its failure to 
foresee these events, and the shadow of Anthony Eden, 


| WONDER if you can imagine some of the problems 


resigned Foreign Secretary, was thrown across the door ' 


of 10 Downing Street in London. 

What does the European situation mean to us? In- 
deed this seems to be the most important question be- 
fore the American people at the moment. For, no mat- 
ter what happens over there, our own affairs will be 
materially affected one way or another. As sovereign 
citizens of one of the world’s greatest democracies, we 
must try to understand the complex forces in the world 
today which seem to be bent upon driving us down the 
road to war. 

We have been doubly fortunate this evening in hav- 
ing secured two outstanding proponents of world peace, 
but each advocating different ways of achieving it. 
United States Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota, 
Chairman of the Senate Munitions Committee, will be 
our first speaker. Miss Dorothy Thompson, one of the 
ablest journalists of our day, a former foreign corre- 
spondent for American newspapers in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and other European countries, and, I am happy to 
say, also a member of the Board of Trustees of Town 
Hall, will be our second speaker. Following their ad- 
dresses, we will have our usual question period. I take 
pleasure in presenting at this time our first speaker, the 
Honorable Gerald P. Nye, United States Senator from 
North Dakota. 


Senator Nye: 

On some things, Miss Thompson and I are not at all 
in disagreement. We both reject fascism and commu- 
nism. We both are anxious about saving democracy, 
though I wonder if we would fully agree upon just 
what shade, brand, type, and style of democracy it is 
we are anxious to save. And I am sure we can agree 
upon one answer to the question of debate tonight. The 
question is: What does the European situation mean to 


What Does The European Situation 


Mean To Us? 


us? Our common answer to that probably would be 
this: It means trouble aplenty for us—a challenge. 

If Miss Thompson could have her way about it, I 
assume the challenge would be met by what she calls a 
policy of “collective security.” It is my hope that she 
will enlighten us by indicating whether she means our 
moving into the League of Nations, entering into co- 
operative quarantines and sanctions, joining with others 
in determining who are the aggressors in war and then 
operating jointly against the one damned by the ma- 
jority, or combining the English-speaking peoples of 
the worid into a united front behind hitherto unheard- 
of banks of armament. Perhaps she means just a “gen- 
tlemen’s agreement” between two or three powers in- 
cluding ourselves—an agreement that will keep Amer- 
icans asking: “What is our foreign policy?”—a ques- 
tion never to be answered until action under the agree- 
ment is called for. 

If I could have my way about the meeting of this 
challenge, I should most emphatically let experience 
take Uncle Sam by the hand and remind him of the 
pitfalls of other days, show him all of those things 
which are understood to invite and trip a war-hating 
people into the fires of war, and to help him—so far as 
experience could—destroy some of those very selfish 
influences which have been known to destroy his better 
judgment. This I advocate though I know it will in- 
vite the bitter insinuation, so often heaped upon those 
who entertain like thought, of being of the “peace-at- 
any-price” ranks, a “dumb-bell,” one of the “scuttle-and- 
run tribe,” a “spineless pacifist,” or a “fatuous isola- 
tionist.” Time was when it was easiest to simply cry 
“Communist” when one entertaining these views raised 
his voice; but that can hardly be the resort now, since 
the Communists are very definitely “collective security” 
advocates. : 

I prefer this policy of trying to stay out of other peo- 
ple’s wars as against the policy of “collective security” 
because of our past experience with collective effort— 
which incidentally finds us still collecting—and because 
of the warnings, issued since the beginning of our na- 
tion’s life, to “beware of entangling alliances.” 

“Cowards,” “isolationists.” Have you not noted how 
freely these terms have been tossed about of late? The 
meaning of this is quite apparent to many. It is the 
desperate cry of those who have shuddered because 
Americans have developed a slowness in being roused 
to the war-pitch. Something must be done to discredit 
those who preach against haste-in-anger and of the 
failures of which experience reminds us! Americans, 
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wanting to know what these wars are all about, since 
they seem to settle nothing and unsettle everything, 
don’t respond readily when someone pleads for joint 
action by nations in placing quarantine signs around a 
bad-boy country! Instead of becoming excited about 
the proposal, the people, from experience, ask : “Doesn’t 
that mean war? Who’s going to enforce the quarantine 
and pay the bill?” When an American gunboat and 
Standard Oil tankers, huddled together in the waters 
of a nation engaged in war, are torpedoed by warring 
planes, the people, instead of letting the incident urge 
them into that war, sit back and sceptically remark: 
“What were the ships doing there anyway? I thought 
we were done with ‘dollar diplomacy’! I wonder if the 
shrapnel in the bombs dropped by the Japanese planes 
upon these American ships was some of the scrap iron 
we've been selling to Japan?”; or, “I’ll bet the gas that 
gave power to the motors of the attacking planes was 
some of that delivered to Japan in the same tankers 
that were bombed.” 

Ah, the finest preparation a nation ever had to pre- 
vent war is that armor which experience and knowledge 
give us. We will do well to keep those two splendid 
aids by our side these days if we would meet the chal- 
lenge which is upon us. Our place in the world, our 
progress, is definitely traceable to our rule against po- 
litical and military entanglements abroad. Our distress 
of recent years is largely traceable to our lone abandon- 
ment of that rule. We ought to have learned our lesson. 

“We shun political commitments which might en- 
tangle us in foreign wars,” said President Roosevelt re- 
cently. Again he said: “We are not isolationists, except 
in so far as we seek to isolate ourselves completely from 
wars.” If we will but continue.to hew to that line here 
in America, strengthen our written neutrality policy 
which is intended to deny us the taste of profit from 
the blood of other nations’ wars, and prevent develop- 
ment of an appetite for more and more of that profit; 
if we will cease letting American corporations, assisted 
by our military establishment, arm all the world with 
instruments of warfare, stop financing other people’s 
wars, definitely make prospect of profit from another 
war in which we engage impossible; if we will destroy 
in part the motive of profit which plays so large a part 
in these mad armament races in which the world en- 
gages ; if we will learn to be content with a national de- 
fense that guarantees protection against attack; if we 
will give to the people a voice in determining when this 
country shall engage in foreign war—if we will do these 
things we will not write off all danger of war, but we 
will very definitely assure a little longer life for the 
finest democracy that is to be found upon this earth. 

I say to you, with conviction and sincerity, that our 
engagement in another war on any material scale, even 
though it be for the salvation of democracy elsewhere, 
will be to win fascism right here in our own great land. 
Who will write the guarantee that we can add to the 
load left us by the last war the burden of another war 
and be free from the causes that have given life to the 
dictators of today? 

Some would have us cooperate with other nations if 
we would save their brand of democracy and ours. 















































There is much of highly emotional wish-fulfillment in 
talk about collective security. There are several truths 
which it is well for every one of us to remember in to- 
day’s campaign to get the people ready for another war. 

Where will we look for the machinery of collective 
action today? The very British officials who might want 
to resort to it have called their own League of Nations 
“futile and hopeless.” While there is no collective ac- 
tion left among the nations of the world, there are cer- 
tain military alliances, notably the one between England 
and France in defense of the western border, the one 
between France and Czechoslovakia, and the one be- 
tween France and Russia. Opposing these is the alliance 
between Italy and Germany. Who knows? Perhaps 
the morning will find another between Britain and 
Italy. Will we tack on to one or more of these to in- 
sure our American security ? 

We are not being invited into a campaign to defend 
powers which can properly be called “democratic.” The 
defense of the British and French empires, were we to 
aid in it, would involve the continued subjugation of 
hundreds of millions of black and brown peoples. The 
British and French have pledged themselves to fight 
whenever their empires are attacked, and a military 
alliance will pull us into a defense of these empires. Do 
we want it? Let us not overlook the fact that a collec- 
tive policy with Britain as our associate is a policy to 
protect and defend all that Britain possesses today and 
maintain the status quo which was left at Versailles in 
the form of a peace treaty that proves to have been 
the birth of another war. Britain took much of the 
spoils of the last war. Do we want to pledge ourselves 
to help her hang on to all of it? Do we want to help 
hold for Britain, for instance, Hongkong, which was 
her toll from the unholy opium war? Collective effort 
is the way to win a hand in it. 

How interested is Britain in a holy crusade for de- 
mocracy, except as a slogan for American consump- 
tion, when we see Chamberlain bargaining with Italy 
and Germany? What about the Hoare-Laval 1935 agree- 
ment, which so injured the Ethiopian cause, the British 
interests and actions in Spain, the pressure on France 
against French intervention in Spain? Democracy? 

It is nonsense to speak of a program of quarantine 
against aggressors as a way to avoid wars. A quaran- 
tine is always the first step to war. And incidentally, 
the phrase of the quarantine advocates invariably is: 
“Use all economic measures short of war.” Yet all of 
them from the New York Times to the Daily Worker 
vigorously fought the one step this side of war which 
would have really kept us short of war, namely, the 
war referendum. 

Again I would say, the one sure way to kill off democ- 
racy in the United States is to enter another war. 
There may be people in the land who care less for de- 
mocracy here than they do for the welfare of the 
British and French empires and for Russia, but they 
ought to be reminded now that they are leading them- 
selves and the rest of us to a hopeless slaughter. 

What President Wilson said, afterwards, of the 
causes for the World War was the epitaph for our 
first great adventure into collective security. Our in- 
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fluence was used by our allies to help break the eco- 
nomic democracy in Austria and Germany. The peace 
that was written was the peace which commercial rivals 
make with a bankrupt debtor. 

Our last collective move was little more successful. 
In January, 1937, the Administration stage-managed 
and put over an embargo on Spain. It was a collec- 
tive security action, done in cooperation with England 
and France and their famous Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee. As I pointed out at the time, it was not neu- 
trality; it was cooperative action. The idea was that 
both sides would be cut off from munitions by all pow- 
ers. Now see what has happened. Instead of shutting 
off both sides as they proposed at the time the Em- 
bargo Act was passed by Congress, one side was al- 
lowed a preponderance of support. Reports have just 
come of a stevedore’s strike in England. What were 
the men protesting against? Against loading a ship 
with munitions for nationalist Spain! Now this is the 
way they do things over there, and I do not criticize 
or condemn. They have a right to do things in what- 
ever way they see fit. But I wish to point out that 
the results of such, collective action have very little 
connection with Secretary Hull’s “orderly processes” 
for which he wants us to contend nobly and disin- 
terestedly the world over. 

Finally, what ethical shame can attach to America by 
reason of the fact that we take advantage both of our 
geographical and historical position to keep out of 
the chaos in Europe, to try to maintain at least one 
pool of sanity in this world, to attempt to limit the 
area of conflict rather than extend it? The only 
place we can bring such a worthy influence to bear 
is in our own country. 

I am ready to admit that challenges may come, tak- 
ing us as a cooperator into other wars, but let us be 
sure of our ground another time, sure of our cause, 
sure of a reasonable chance to win that cause after 
winning the war. Collective security? Not again, at 
least not until there is better reason to believe we can 
really win it. Until there can be such better reason 
than now exists, we will do well to recognize a policy 
of collective security as a policy of collective suicide. 


Chairman Denny: 


Thank you, Senator Nye. Our second speaker will be 
Miss Dorothy Thompson, special feature writer for the 
New York Herald Tribune and other papers. 


Miss Thompson: 


I wish with all my heart that I could agree with 
Senator Nye. I wish with all my heart that I could 
be convinced that.this country, in a world torn by war, 
revolution, and the breakdown of every concept of in- 
ternational law and international economy, could re- 
treat inside her own borders and, regardless of the rest 
of the world, maintain here and improve here in the 
United States freedom, democracy, and prosperity. 

I do not differ from Senator Nye as to what is de- 
sirable. I differ from him as to what is possible. It 
seems to me that Senator Nye and his associates who 
have been busy in the last months devising ways in 


which America can maintain neutrality have been oper- 
ating under certain fallacies. First of all, the legis- 
lation that has been devised thus far has been to keep 
us out of the last war, not out of the next one. But 
I don’t even think that the kind of neutrality legisla- 
tion that we have or that has been proposed would 
have kept us out of the last war. On the contrary, | 
think it would have gotten us into it with much greater 
expedition. 

We kept out of the last war for three years, the last 
world war, because it was possible by maintaining trade 
as neutrals under the theory at least of the freedom 
of the seas, to keep our economic system from col- 
lapsing. Without that trade we should have had a 
panic immediately, and the panic would have driven 
the people toward participation in the war as the 
threat of it eventually did when that panic became im- 
minent three years later, because men will always fight 
before they will starve. 

As the present Neutrality Act stands we are at least 
as badly off, and I think much worse off as far as en- 
tangling alliances are concerned, than we were in 1914, 
Declaring an embargo on arms to both sides in case of 
a conflict means that we discriminate in favor of those 
nations who already have plentiful arms and discrimi- 
nate against the unarmed or the slightly armed. 

If Germany, for instance, were to go to war with 
Czechoslovakia tomorrow—which I don’t think she 
will do because she will apply economic sanctions to 
Czechoslovakia and make them work, which the demo- 
cratic countries haven’t had the guts to do so far— 
but if she were to go to war with Czechoslovakia to- 
morrow, the arms embargo would injure Czechoslo- 
vakia and aid Germany. 

If the President puts the cash-and-carry clause into 
effect, we immediately discriminate in favor of all na- 
tions that can control the seas, notably in favor of the 
British and the French on the Atlantic, and of the 
Japanese on the Pacific. And if we refuse to invoke 
the cash-and-carry clause, as we failed to do in the 
Chinese conflict on the flimsy pretext that an undeclared 
war is not a war—have it any way you like!—then we 
become even more clearly un-neutral than if the law 
did not exist. 

And if we should make a completely rigid and man- 
datory neutrality act to suspend all trade in munitions 
and raw materials—and that is just about all the raw 
materials there are, raw materials needed for munitions 
—then we go on record that we acknowledge the the- 
ory that in time of war peaceful nations should get off 
the high seas altogether, and that amounts to a blanket 
invitation to aggressors. And besides this, it begs the 
whole question. 

In the final analysis, countries are not governed by 
idealism; they are governed by self-interest, and—un- 
less they are completely decadent—by a vivid sense of 
self-preservation. Profound students of the last war 
are by no means agreed as to the relative importance 
of its causes, and, as far as the United States is con- 
cerned, Charles Beard, the historian—who agrees with 
Senator Nye and not with me—says, after an exhaus- 
tive study of the documents, that he does not know 
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why the United States went into the last war, but he 
dismisses any single cause such as war loans by private 
bankers, or the activities of munitions makers, or pro- 
British members of the diplomatic service. All these 
were factors, human beings being what they are, and they 
all played some part. But I am still inclined to agree 
with the memorandum of Robert Lansing written at 
the very beginning of the last war, that in case the 
British Empire and France were about to be con- 
quered it would prove to be to the irresistible self-in- 
terest of the United States to intervene on their side. 
He said nothing about saving the world for democracy. 
It was only apparent to him that the complete dis- 
ruption of the status quo all over the world by violence 
would result in economic collapse and panic in the 
United States. 

Now we have been told, and especially the whole 
generation of our youth has been told, that wars are 
only the result of the clash of private capitalism for 
markets. This doesn’t clarify anything. It confuses 
it. Some wars have been so mad. The last war was 
certainly to an immeasurable extent such a war. But 
the fact is that the present menace to the peace of the 
world comes from military collectivisms in which all 
private capital is rigidly subjected to the exigencies 
of the state. The present menace does not come from 
individual capitalists. It comes from politicians, acting 
in behalf of totalitarian and nationalized economies. 

It has been demonstrated in our lifetime, my friends, 
that no form of social or economic organization is a 
guarantee against nations taking the warpath, and if 
one can learn anything from history—and that is the 
only thing we can learn anything from, because all the 
rest is guesswork—one can learn this: that all periods 
of prolonged peace so far in the world have been main- 
tained because the overwhelming force was on the side 
of maintaining them. The Roman Empire held the 
peace of the world for generations. The British Empire 
held it for more generations. After the last war, most 
nations attempted to make a system of collective secu- 
rity to hold it, and that has now broken down. It broke 
down, I think, first because the United States, the 
greatest single power in the world, refused to join and 
influence what it did; and second, because those that 
were in it welshed when it came to fulfilling their ob- 
ligations. 

But the point is that with that breakdown, war has 
begun again—in Ethiopia, in Spain, in China, and in 
Central Europe. There have always been “have not” 
nations in the world, and the only thing that has kept 
those “have not” nations from fighting has been the 
conviction that if they did, they would not win. 

The same rules apply in international affairs that 
apply in domestic affairs. You keep individuals from 
looting their neighbors’ property in three ways: by 
establishing prosperity and social justice, so that men 
do not have to fight for food; by establishing law, so 
that their conflicts may be peaceably settled; and by 
enforcing the law by police. All social order rests 
eventually on force. As civilization advances—and 
civilization means, among other things, the careful 
cultivation of inhibitions—force is less and less used 





But it remains in the background and is the eventual 
arbiter, and is an instrument of civilization so long as 
it remanis on the side of law. 

The transfer of force against law is anarchy, and that 
is what we now have in the world, and this country 
can no more continue its existence as a free democratic 
nation in a world of anarchy than the State of Vermont 
could continue its democratic existence in a nation 
given over to anarchy. 

We are part of a world order, whether we want to be 
or not. We are tied up with the world by commerce. 
We have investments and factories in nearly every 
country on earth. Maybe we operate them for profits, 
but the profits also go to workers. We have commu- 
nications with every country. Our exports are only 
10 per cent of our total trade, but that 10 per cent 
is the margin between prosperity and panic. Not only 
that, we are tied to the world by innumerable im- 
ponderables of culture. We are part of the world of 
ideas. Every revolution in the world since this nation 
was founded, and including the American revolution, 
has had repercussions upon this country and vice versa, 
even in the days when we were enormously farther 
separated from the rest of the world than we are today. 
Tonight, in this city, German-American Nazis are hold- 
ing meetings in Yorkville to celebrate Mr. Hitler’s 
conquest two weeks ago of Austria, and Communists 
are holding: protest meetings here and elsewhere. We 
are living right in the middle of a world revolution, 
one of whose instruments is international war, and we 
talk about isolation! 

Let’s get clear just what isolation means. It means 
getting off the face of the earth; if it is going to be 
carried to its final consequences—and if it isn’t, then 
it doesn’t mean anything—it means taking our ships 
off the ocean and our cargoes off other people’s ships. 
It means abandoning our investments wherever they 
may be. It means detaching our currency from the world 
exchanges. It means suppressing all news which may ex- 
acerbate our people. Maybe you think this isn’t im- 
portant. It is so important that Mr. Hitler has asked 
Great Britain officially to curb her press—and Great 
Britain has had a free press for two centuries—on the 
ground that the publication of facts prejudicial to the 
Nazis will inflame public opinion and lead eventually 
to diplomatic difficulties and eventually perhaps to war. 
It is perfectly logical if you are going in for isolation, 
and the British government is already warning its press 
and thus carrying out the general order. It means, even- 
tually, suppression of free speech. And all of these 
together mean economic and social revolution, and a 
panic that can only be averted by a dictatorship and 
complete government regulation and control of foreign 
trade and everything else. 

We have heard the argument tonight that if we get 
brought into a war we shall have dictatorship in this 
country. That is true, but there is something beyond 
the fact, namely, this: that if the present condition of 
anarchy continues in the world, we shall also have dic- 
tatorship in this country. We are going to get it, com- 
ing or going, unless this thing stops. It is not enough 
to keep out of war. We have got to use our power 
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in combination with others who want peace and jus- 
tice to prevent this war from going on. 

We have tried isolation for 150 years; it has been 
our continual policy—no entangling alliances—and in 
all that time we have never been drawn into a minor 
European conflict. But we have been drawn into both 
major conflicts in the 150 years, into both world wars, 
the Napoleonic War in 1812 and the World War. There 
is nothing in our present condition that makes us less 
a part of the world than we were 100 or 125 years ago. 
I ask you to use a little logic. We do not want to fight 
for the British Empire. But it does matter to us 
whether the British Commonwealth of Nations dis- 
solves either by war or by gradual encroachment, 
whether the French and Dutch empires crumble, wheth- 
er Germany and Italy become masters of Europe, 
whether Japan becomes the undisputed dictator of Asia, 
impingning upon New Zealand and Australia. Do we 
honestly think that if this happens the still unex- 
ploited resources of South America will not be in- 
volved? What would be the position of democratic 
United States, standing alone in such a world, a world 
ruled by new forms of despotism, heading mobilized 
peoples governed by military collectivism? What then 
would be our position on the seas? How large a navy 
would we have to have to protect even our own shores? 
If this condition comes about, we will then have isola- 
tion. I wonder how we will like it. 

The world has actually been given a blueprint of 
what is to occur, and step by step that blueprint is 
being followed, and still the world, like Mr. Micawber, 
thinks that something is going to turn up and God is 
going to pass a miracle to save us. Mussolini an- 
nounced that he intends to erect a new Roman Empire 
and has proven that he means it. Hitler has announced 
that he intends to govern all Europe east of the Rhine. 
We know what these governments mean. But these 
things can’t be done without more militarism and more 
blackmail and more Austrias and more Spains. 

So, either another general conflagration or a con- 
tinuation of the present undeclared wars will go on 
and will mean eventually the ruin of this democracy. 
They will set in motion social forces and economic 
cataclysms that cannot be halted«at any borders. 
Nation after nation will be bankrupted, and that bank- 
ruptcy will lead to the establishment of new economic 
systems which will prey upon the rest of the world 
with every kind of unfair competition backed up by the 
blackmail of the threat of further war. We will live 
in a world governed by super-rackets. No democratic 
economic system will be able to stand that pressure. 
In order to compete with the Fascist states we shall 
have to turn ourselves into Fascist economies; that is 
what it will amount to. Then we can all welter to- 
gether in poverty and misery and militarism. 

Fascism and any other sort of military collectivism 
can survive in a world of anarchy as long as it suffers 
no overwhelming military defeat and is not strangled 
by collective economic sanctions. Fascism and commu- 
nism actually will approach each other in the long 
run, These completely mobilized societies can survive 
because they are states composed of soldier slaves as 








ancient Sparta was. But what cannot survive except in 
an orderly world is liberal democracy. Actually, 8 
per cent of the manpower, wealth, and natural resources 
of the world are in the hands of America, the French, 
British, and Dutch empires, and the Scandinavian states 
—all liberal democracies, or something approaching the 
liberal democracies, not what we want, but a great deal 
nearer it than our friends, the Fascists, are. And 
these democracies, if they had the will and determina- 
tion to do so, could enforce order throughout the 
world, and at the same time they could offer prosperity 
to the whole world by establishing greater justice and 
by presenting opportunities for peaceful trade expan- 
sion along lines which have been proposed by Secretary 
Hull and expanded by Premier van Zeeland of Belgium. 

But 80 per cent of the world is being terrorized by 
20 per cent, simply because the 20-per cent are or- 
ganized and audacious and the 80 per cent are disor- 
ganized and paralyzed by fear. We don’t have the 
choice between security and risk; we only have a 
choice between two risks. The one is perfectly clear— 
it not only is clear, it is right on the doorstep—world 
anarchy, world revolution, and world conflict, creeping 
from sea to sea and border to border. The world is 
always run on somebody’s terms. I prefer, even on 
behalf of the peoples living under dictatorships, that 
it should be run on the terms of the democracies, on 
the terms of the 80 per cent. 


Chairman Denny: 


Thank you, Miss Thompson. Before we begin the 
audience participation, Senator Nye is entitled to a 
couple of extra minutes because Miss Thompson ran 
over her time. Senator, you may have that time now 
if you like. 


Senator Nye: 


Thank you, Mr. Denny. I might utilize this time to 
remark, among other things, concerning Miss Thomp- 
son’s suggestion that isolation, to keep out of other 
people’s wars, means wiping ourselves out of this 
world. Very, very definitely, I believe that isolation 
to keep out of other people’s wars is about the only 
assurance that we have today of ability to stay on 
this world as a civilization. 

Miss Thompson has also made reference to what 
seems to be a great desire for peace in Europe. I am 
inclined to wonder just how deep that desire really is. 
We do have, of course, very definitely an interest in 
Europe; the failure of Europe to hold together may get 
us into war. However, that intense interest does not 
extend, to put it very bluntly, to giving a blank check 
to Europe’s confused and secretive diplomacy. It does 
not extend to underwriting all the Hoare-Laval deals 
of the present and of the future. One of our chief 
current interests in Europe is the amazing phenomenon 
of England and France deciding that something is 
more precious to them than saving their own power, 
their own form of government, and the independence 
of Austria, Spain, and Czechoslovakia. They refuse 
to make a hard and fast military alliance with Rus- 
sia, the other great peaceful power over there. Such 
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an alliance, which would guarantee the peace, seems 
more horrible to them, evidently, than the loss of 
their own power and the loss of peace itself. 

We are interested in this because, instead of taking 
in their natural ally, they reach all the way across 
the ocean for our men and our arms. It seems to me 


that before America lends herself to participation in 
another foreign cause, the identity of which isn’t clear, 
America will do well, I repeat, to ask to see all the 
cards face up on the table before she consents to being 
collected into another collective security program. 


Chairman Denny: 


Thank you, Senator. I see in the audience a num- 
ber of distinguished visitors whom we are very happy 
to have with us this evening. I wonder if we could 
hear from you for a few minutes, Mr. Thomas? 


Mr. Norman Thomas: 


It is rather an impossible task to deal with two such 
long and able speeches in two or three minutes. I 
will have to be awfully dogmatic. I agree in sum total 
with the Senator rather than Miss Thompson, but T 
don’t agree that we approach the problem primarily on 
neutrality. I approach it this way; but before I tell 
you how, I want to express my disappointment that 
Miss Thompson, the twentieth speaker in behalf of 
collective security I have heard, like all the nineteen 
others, gives us no specific program for collective 
security with Stalin, Chamberlain, and whoever is 
going to be Prime Minister of France day after to- 
morrow, and, yes, Roosevelt—because you have often 
commented, Miss Thompson, on a certain uncertainty 
in the President’s policy. -In other words, how do we 
get the collective security, with whom and for what? 
I don’t believe in isolation. I believe in the maximum 
cooperation for peace, but, hard as it may be, I believe 
in keeping America out of war. I believe every year 
of grace is a chance to develop those forces that alone 
can get peace. I believe it is hard but not impossible 
to keep out of war. It means some negatives and some 
positives. It means building houses, not battleships. It 
means collecting certain raw materials. It means a 
planned peace trade, not a war trade. I think it can 
be done. 


After another war, what would we do for the world? 
Another peace of Versailles? You aren’t going to cure, 
by American entry into war, the ills which so largely 
sprang from the last war and the peace of Versailles. 
Roosevelt’s war won’t cure what Wilson’s war so large- 
ly caused. Miss Thompson herself talks of the 80 
per cent of the democratic peoples. Why should we 
have to help, in our position, if they were sure of 
themselves? Fear—yes, Miss Thompson, but more than 
fear; a division of interest, a lack of faith! And that 
faith won’t be supplied by the conscription of our sons. 


If Stalin can’t protect Russia with the mighty army ° 


I saw last spring, I don’t want my son conscripted, and 
that goes for the rest of them. I say keep out of war 
and plan for peace. ‘It is hard, but not impossible. The 
other is destruction of the universe. 





Chairman Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Thomas. I see a well-known teacher 
on European affairs, Mr. Sherman Eddy. Mr. Eddy, 
will you let us have your comments on what has been 
said? 


Mr. Sherwood Eddy: 


Mr. Denny, as I received today the questionnaire and 
ballot on our peace policy from the Nation, and when 
it asked which offers the better insurance against war 
for this country, first, isolation, or, second, a policy 
of codperation with other nations in defense of peace, 
I answered I would favor the latter. I would even go 
farther and stand for collective security provided two 
conditions could be met: first, that the democratic na- 
tions would unite on a united front, namely, Britain, 
France and the United States. But they will not. Mr. 
Chamberlain himself has repudiated that, has turned 
with cynical effort to make a deal with Mussolini, has 
said that collective security and the League have failed. 
For the second condition, I would demand that they 
would unite on a genuine democratic basis. That also 
is now impossible. The next war will not be between 
democracy and fascism, but between two competing 
imperialisms, led by German imperialism on the one 
side and British imperialism on the other side. If I 
could have my way in an international conference, 
I would begin by being both just and generous to the 
“have not” nations, including Japan, to remove the eco- 
nomic causes of war. Then I would ask Japan to with- 
draw from China. She would refuse. Then I would ad- 
vocate a boycott of all the nations against Japan. Un- 
fortunately, that is now impossible. Then I would 
advocate a private boycott against Japan. I could not, 
therefore, advocate collective security since these two 
conditions cannot now be fulfilled. The alternative is 
to keep us out of war at all costs. I would defeat the 
May Bill, giving autocratic power to the President. I 
would advocate the Ludlow Amendment. I would de- 
feat the effort to have a billion dollar navy to fight 
in Japanese waters, and I would unite with Senator 
Nye at this point, keep America out of the coming war. 


I heard Dr. Maude Royden, of England, say this in 
forty cities in this country: “If war comes, and God 
forbid that it should, let America keep out of that 
coming war. I say it not for the sake of America but 
for the sake of the world. And I would say one more 
thing: in spite of your heroism, of your sacrifice in the 
last war, I wish you had never come into that war to 
make possible an overwhelming victory over Germany, 
the Treaty of Versailles, the production of Hitler, 
and the whole impossible world situation.” I would 
agree with Dr. Maude Royden and with Senator Nye 
at this point, let America keep out of the coming im- 
perialistic war. 


Chairman Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Eddy. We asked several members of 
the League of Nations Association to be here tonight 
to speak to us, but I don’t see any of them in the au- 
dience. Perhaps we will hear from them later. But I 
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think now we had better hear from Miss Thompson be- 
fore we have the question period. 


Miss Thompson: 


I was very much moved by what Mr. Thomas said 
and in agreement, strange as you may think, with a 
great deal of what he said. I don’t want to be put in 
the position of one who is in favor of taking this coun- 
try into war. I am in favor of this country using the 
power it has to keep the peace in advance of war. 

Mr. Hitler said a very good thing once. He said sev- 
eral very good things, which shows he is a good psy- 
chologist. He said, “You can’t beat a bad idea except 
with a better idea.” The important thing isn’t to keep 
us out of war but to take the lead in making a decent 
peace in the world. Someone, I think Senator Nye, 
said that he is not prepared to give a blanket mandate 
or blanket check to Great Britain and France. Good 
gracious, neither am I. I wouldn’t give a thing to Mr. 
Chamberlain. I am in favor of our taking ressponsibility 
in the world, taking leadership in the world. It is not 
written in history that Great Britain and France have 
to tell us what to do. Perhaps for a change we could 
tell France and Great Britain what to do. I am cer- 
tainly against lending ourselves to somebody else’s war. 
I am for taking the lead and making our own kind 
of peace in advance of the war. Incidentally, about the 
Treaty of Versailles, I think it was a perfectly atrocious 
peace, just as I think the last war was a perfectly atro- 
cious war, just as I think the next war will be a per- 
fectly horrible war, if we have one. But I am not at 
all sure, as things look at present, that the Treaty of 
Versailles won’t go down in history as a relatively hu- 
mane document. 


Chairman Denny: 


Thank you, Miss Thompson. Now we are ready for 
the questions. Please rise and state the name of the 
person to whom your question is directed. 

Man: Senator Nye, do you believe that the United 
States will be able to isolate itself from another war, 
and if so, how? 

Senator Nye: I think I have stated broadly here to- 
night how I would proceed to accomplish that end. I 
don’t know why I should go over that ground again ex- 
cept to say this, which again is repetition, that however 
hard we may try, however great may be our desire to 
stay out of another foreign war, there may be those 
challenges confronting us in a foreign way that will 
make it utterly impossible, indeed, inadvisable for us to 
stay out. But I am trying to make this point tonight— 
for heaven’s sake, let us refrain from writing the ticket 
of procedure even before we know who our allies are 
going to be, what the cause is going to be, what the 
jeopardy is going to be, what the cost is going to be, 
and what is the chance of winning the cause for which 
we might ultimately fight. 

Man: Miss Thompson, if we team up with France and 
England, as you more or less intimated, how then are 
we going to force these other nations to keep the 
peace? 








Miss Thompson: I am just going on what I think is a 
fundamental lesson of history, that all peace has been 
enforced in the whole history of the world. Peace has 
been maintained because the force was overwhelmingly 
on one side. You ask me to develop a scheme of world 
organization—there isn’t time for it—but I am for find- 
ing allies, not joining ourselves as allies to somebody 
else, but seeking allies for a program of our own, a pro- 
gram to lay down some rules of international law, to 
announce that we intend to back those rules by full 
economic sanctions, which I believe are perfectly pos- 
sible—and I am sure Germany will prove that they are 
possible where the democratic countries have them— 
and if necessary in the long run by the use of force, be- 
cause I see no other way of keeping peace ever in the 
world. 

Chairman Denny: Here is a telegram that has just 
come in for Senator Nye from the Santa Barbara 
League of Women Shoppers. “Would noi cancellation 
of the sale of helium to Germany help prevent war?” 

Senator Nye: Yes, I believe that cancellation of that 
agreement to sell helium to Germany might go a long 
way in awakening Germany to the possibilities that 
might lie in the hands of other powers if they were to 
resort to them, the possibilities of putting a stop to 
these practices when you find a mad nation or a na- 
tion under a mad leadership pursuing a course that is so 
contrary to the best interests of the world. But let us 
not forget that if we deny helium to Germany, we 
are denying to Germany that thing which is very es- 
sential to the development, if development further is 
to be, of lighter-than-air craft progress in this world. 
They have led—you can hiss all you please—but after 
all they have led! These German people have contrib- 
uted something to the well being and to the progress 
of this world. Not today, and not until we are ready: 
to admit that maybe there is some good in a people 
whom many of us may be inclined to hate at the mo- 
ment, are we ever going to be able to afford the leader- 
ship in this world that is going to make progress. 

Man: Miss Thompson, you are advocating that we 
take the leadership among the democratic nations for 
the preservation of democracy. Before we do that, we 
must have the respect of the world. What respect can 
the world have in view of the almost venomous attacks 
upon our President by a large portion of the press and 
some of our best minds? 

Miss Thompson: The question was that we couldn’t 
command respect unless we stopped criticizing the 
President, if I understand it. When we stop criticizing 
the President when we disagree with him, we will have 
stopped being the thing that we are. 

Chairman Denny: Here is a written question for you, 
Miss Thompson: “Is it not a weakness of the Rome- 
Berlin axis, due to the fact that Mussolini and Hitler 
do not trust one another, that each thinks the other is 


. a liar?” 


Miss Thompson: Well, did you ever hear of gang war- 
fare or gang alliances? No, I don’t think that is a neces- 
sary weakness as long as it is mutually useful to both 
of them to blackmail the rest of the world. 
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Man: Senator Nye, what guarantees of peace do we 
have from the Ludlow Amendment, since it only deter- 
mines when we shall have war and not how to maintain 
peace? 

Senator Nye: You have only that degree of guarantee 
that carries when you require those who would take a 
nation to war to exert pressure on a hundred and thirty 
million people to their way of thinking rather than to 
require them to center their pressure on four or five 
hundred people alone. Only to that extent is the Lud- 
low proposal a guarantee to peace. 


Chairman Denny: Here is a written question, Sena- 
tor: “It has been reported that several thousand aerial 
bombs have been shipped from the United States to 
Germany this winter, probably to be used in the Span- 
ish War. In view of the large amount of war materials 
sent to Europe by this country at present, what can 
be done to prevent traffic in death, since both the Ad- 
ministration and Congress fail to act promptly?” 


Senator Nye: It is not altogether fair to say that 
Congress has failed to act promptly because for a mat- 
ter now of more than a year there have been pending 
in Congress provisions of embargo against the expor- 
tation of munitions of war to any nation engaged in 
war. There are other proposals pending there which 
would put a stop to the exportation of munitions to 
nations even in time of peace. So don’t blame it alto- 
gether on Congress. The effort is being made. 


Man: Senator Nye, hasn’t the infiltration of Japanese, 
German, Italian influence in South America been 
sufficiently aggressive to really warn us of possibly find- 
ing ourselves in the same position at some future date 
in this country as other democracies on the European 
continent find themselves today? 

Senator Nye: I take it that the gentleman is fearful 
of the possibility of attack upon a portion of this conti- 
nent from abroad. I think it is just downright silli- 
ness to contemplate any such attack from abroad on 
any portion of North or South America. The only 
attack we need fear from abroad as respects our con- 
tinent is the attack of ideas, and there is only one way 
to meet that attack and that is for our democracy to 
demonstrate itself as being preferable to what certain 
European dictators have to offer to South American 
Republics. Another way to proceed against that kind 
of an attack is for our democracy and we who operate 
under it to afford such a degree of fairness in trade 
with South America that there won’t be trade with the 
dictator type preferable to that which is available to 
South America through the United States. 


Woman: Senator Nye, I understood you to say that 
we should not go to war unless we are reasonably cer- 
tain we could win one. Do you mean to infer that the 
democracies are not in a condition to win a war today, 
that the Fascists are so strong that they can win at 
this present time? 


Senator Nye: I hope I haven’t given cause for any- 
one to understand or believe me to say that we couldn’t 
win a war. The point I am trying to make is this, 
why win a war if you haven’t any assurance of ability 





to win the cause for which you fight? What is the use 
of winning a war, what is the sense of fighting and 
wasting and destroying and killing and bleeding and 
building endless debt for generation after generation? 
What is the use of engaging in that if you can’t win 
the simple thing that you set out to win by engaging 
in that war? 

Woman: Miss Thompson, what specific instrument 
do you advocate by which America can take the lead, 
for instance, in bringing about economic sanctions with 
other countries? 

Miss Thompson: I am in favor of forging new instru- 
ments of power which don’t exist in the world as it is 
at present. The first instrument is to get people to 
want it. That is a hard enough job. 

Woman: I would like to ask Miss Thompson if she 
believes that a country which under the leadership of 
different parties refused to join the World Court and 
the League of Nations would be willing to take the 
lead in a cooperative effort of that kind? 

Miss Thompson: That is one good thing about a de- 
mocracy. You can change your mind. Public opinion 
changes. 

Man: I would like to ask Miss Thompson how she 
feels about the United States being attacked from either 
side, from the East or West? I think that is very likely 
to develop. . 

Miss Thompson: I am not a military strategist. You 
are asking me something I don’t know. I think there 
are all sorts of new instruments of warfare that we 
haven’t taken into consideration at all. After all, Aus- 
tria was not attacked from outside, it was attacked from 
inside. We are dealing with something quite unique, 
which is the use of revolution to advance imperialism. 
I think of course that we should have done something 
very radical some months ago when the German gov- 
ernment, through its spokesman, von Neurath, an- 
nounced it was going to organize Nazi groups every- 
where. I am afraid that we haven’t even got the 
proper diplomatic language today to deal with this kind 
of thing, but I think we should have done something 
very radical about it, extremely radical, such as repris- 
als, which is what the Germans would have done. 

Man: Senator Nye, don’t you think the neutrality law 
has been a failure? 

Senator Nye: I don’t know by what right we call the 
law a failure when it hasn’t even had the ghost of a 
chance to operate. 

Man: Miss Thompson, you stated that the League of 
Nations had certain nations as its members who were 
welshers. What guarantee have you now not to have | 
some welshers in your collectivisms ? 

Miss Thompson: You haven’t any guarantee. You 
can’t have guarantees in this world. That is my whole 
quarrel with our foreign policy. We want guarantees 
before we move in a world which is so full of risk. We 
have to take responsibility instead of looking around 
and hoping—hoping that Sweden will pull us out, I 
suppose! 

Man: Senator Nye, I believe I understood you to say 
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that conditions might be such at some time when it 
would be advisable to go to war, and also that you 
said that we don’t have to fear physical invasion but 
we do have to fear the invasion of ideas. Could we 
have any clearer indication of the invasion of ideas than 
has been demonstrated in the past year and in the past 
two weeks? 


Senator Nye: I think the questioner fails to clarify 
himself. Is he undertaking to say that we have an in- 
vasion of ideas here in our own country that are a 
threat to our democracy ? 


Man: Yes. 


Senator Nye: Very well; then I am prepared to answer 
quite directly. I think that we ought to move and 
move with definiteness, as a government, against such 
ideas and such practices as find another flag than our 
own being honored by these American so-called socie- 
ties and I think we ought to be sick and done with 
the toleration of foreign uniforms on American bodies. 

Man: Senator Nye, do you believe that the applica- 
tion of the American Neutrality Act to Spain has 
served the cause of democracy? 

Senator Nye: It has not. 

Woman: Senator Nye, is there any action that could 
be taken in Congress against this very menace that we 
have in the country that you just spoke of? 


Chairman Denny: You refer to drilling in foreign 
uniforms and things of that kind? 


Senator Nye: I am sure that there is action that could 
be taken, and I know of men who have been contem- 
plating studying the language that would have to be 
resorted to in the legislation that would accomplish 
that purpose. But until that language is ready, it is 
rather foolish to simply stand up and make a blind 
effort at putting a stop to this thing that is sufficiently 
deep-rooted to invite a very careful and serious ap- 
proach by the legislative bodies. 


Chairman Denny: Thank you, Senator Nye. Before 
we close this evening let me remind you once again 
that there is no simple solution to this and the other 
complex problems facing us as citizens of a democracy, 
A few days ago, one of our lecturers summed it up on 
this platform in this way: “Under democracy, the peo- 
ple can have as bad a government as they will stand 
for, but they may have as good a government as they 
will work for.” Self-government is being challenged 
throughout the world, as our speakers have indicated. 
Can our democracies withstand the present attacks that 
have been made on them from without and within? 
Must we fight another war to make the world safe for 
democracy? As we have seen here this evening, there 
is no easy answer to the question, but in the last analy- 
sis the decision rests with us as to whether or not we 
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will continue to be a democratic government of free 
people. We can, indeed have as good a government as 
we are willing to work for. In bringing you these 
broadcasts each week, The Town Hall and the National 
Broadcasting Company make their joint contribution 
toward the realization of a workable democracy in 
America. 





Information which has reached the Department of State 
from Spain during the past few months indicates the exis- 
tence of a growing problem in human misery which, unless 
remedied, will result in widespread starvation and loss of 
life among women and children this winter. The main 
cause of the emergency, apart from the natural destruction 
of war, is the existence of a vast army of refugees, esti- 
mated at nearly three million people, who have been driven 
from their homes and sought refuge on one side or the 
other of the battle line. There is insufficient housing, cloth- 
ing and food for these refugees. 

The problem is beyond the resources of organizations 
created in America and abroad to raise funds for relief in 
Spain, despite the admirable work they have performed 
and are continuing. 

Faced by such a situation the American people cannot 
remain indifferent. The Government itself cannot organ- 


ize or dispense relief abroad, but the American Red Cross, 
in view of the emergency conditions prevailing has volun- 
teered to handle for distribution a large quantity of flour 
to be processed in the United States from surplus wheat 
to be turned over to the Red Cross by the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation. The Red Cross has arranged 
that the impartial distribution of this flour shall begin in 
October throughout the Spanish Peninsula, according to 
need, with the actual distribution in the hands of agents of 
the American Friends Service Committee. Cooperation of 
Government agencies and the Friends will make it possible 
to expedite the plan for getting relief without delay to the 
refugees. 

The Red Cross will undertake to handle and ship flour 
to be milled from Government wheat up to a total of 250,- 
000 bushels. Details will be announced by the Red Cross. 





-The American Ambassador at Chungking, Mr. Nelson 
T. Johnson, telegraphed the. Department September 17 
that the American Embassy had received from the Chinese 
Government a draft in the amount of $264,887.47 as in- 
demnification for personal injuries and property losses 
sustained as a result of the bombing of the S. S. President 
Hoover, an American merchant vessel, on August 30, 1937. 


“The Naval R.O.T.C.: A Vein 
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reserve is uniquely an American necessity. Other 

nations with armies always on a war footing can 
afford to regard the reserve as a very eventual force. In 
the United States, military reserves are crucially close to 
the forefront of battle. 

The Marine Corps Reserve Officer procurement has 
largely depended upon public willingness to interest itself. 
In fact, until the valued Platoon Leaders’ classes were 
instituted, there seems to have been no integrated pro- 
gram for securing homogeneously and competently 
trained reserve officer personnel. That is not to say that 
there have been no able officers in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve: quite the contrary, as any officer who has ever 
instructed its units will testify. But the invaluable sys- 
tem, with its regular output of uniform products, was 
evidently absent. 

After the World War—should one say, “the late un- 
pleasantness,” as did our fathers during the Reconstruc- 
tion?—the Army realized a comparable situation, and 
organized its Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units 
throughout the colleges and universities. In 1926, the 
Naval R.O.T.C., an improved Navy modification, was 
instituted on a much smaller scale, so that from that year, 


[ves organization of an efficient military and naval 


SECOND LIEUTENANT R. D. HEINL, Jr., U.S.M.C. 


both Army and Navy might have been said to have had 
their own “Academies for the Reserve.” Although by 
statute the Marine Corps is as much participant in the 
Naval R.O.T.C. as in the Naval Academy—which the 
former follows with surprising success—there has 
never been any considerable inflow of Marine Corps Re- 
serve officers from the N.R.O.T.C. It is true that, for 
many years, a Marine officer was attached as instructor 
to each one of the six Naval Units (Yale, Harvard, 
Georgia Tech, Northwestern, Berkeley, University of 
Washington). That, however, was as far as his efforts 
normally extended. He coached rifle-teams, taught Ord- 
nance, perhaps, and Law, but in the larger sense, he was 
simply another instructor. And in 1934, during an officer- 
shortage, all Marines were withdrawn from the Naval 
Units. 

In many respects, this withdrawal was regrettable, not 
so much because of any actual loss to the Marine Corps . 
or the M.C.R., but because of the diversion of highly 
desirable potential officer-material to the Naval Reserve. 
What was wanting, simply, was a scheme, some means of 
using students already semi-trained. The N.R.O.T.C. 
graduate has been thoroughly instructed in Naval Ord- 
nance and Gunnery (at least one year), Naval Law (one 
year), as well as Organization and Administration, Com- 
munications, Seamanship (this would include Boats), and 
in such other strictly naval subjects as Navigation and 
Engineering. He has completed at least one summer 
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cruise in his Junior Year, and, now that funds are avail- 
able, has normally made two or even three. Finally, he 
is naval in every respect. It will be seen that N.R.O.T.C. 
raw material is of a quality at least suitable for the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. 

Employment of the Naval R.O.T.C. as an active and 
normal source of M.C.R. officers presents obvious ad- 
vantages: (1) a four-year, year-around course of instruc- 
tion (rather than the simple summer periods of the Pla- 
toon Leaders’ Classes) ; (2) a graduate who is conversant 
with the Navy, and who has gone to sea (M.C.R. units 
function ashore, and most of their officers have small op- 
portunity to acquire a naval background) ; (3) a system 
which is already in operation, maintained principally by 
the Navy, and one which can be turned to Marine Corps 
advantage at practically no cost. The last advantage nat- 
urally suggests the requirements under which the 
N.R.O.T.C. can train Marine Reserve officers. They are 
two in number: (1) assignment of one commissioned off- 
cer, one N.C.O., and adequate instructional material, to 
each of the six Naval Units; (2) a slight revision of 
present N.R.O.T.C. course-organization. The first re- 
quirement is self-explanatory. Permit me to explain the 
second, 

In most Naval Units, the bulk of the broad professional 
instruction is completed before the cruise at the end of 
Junior Year. The last year is devoted, mainly, to a re- 
view of Navigation, to a survey of Marine Engineering, 
and to such academic Irish pennants as surveys of Supply 
and Accounting, Employment of Fleet Aviation, and a 
small amount of Naval History. For Marine Corps pur- 
poses, then, the student’s senior year is virtually useless. 
If a fixed percentage of each graduating class could be 
allocated to the Marine Corps Reserve (as in the case of 
each U.S.N.A. class), and if this allocation could be 
made at the beginning of the Senior Year, there would be 
a year in which all such allocated candidates might pre- 
pare especially for the M.C.R. under the direction of the 
assigned Marine Corps personnel. The autumn, with its 
fair weather, could be devoted to a thorough course in 
basic weapons, with actual firing of rifle, pistol, and 
B.A.R. and mechanical instruction in 37-mm., 8l-mm. 
mortar, T.S.M.G., and Browning Machine-Gun as winter 
drew on. After Christmas, there could be Tactics, Field 
Engineering, and a brief course in Landing Operations. 
Finally, in the spring, the student should be given courses 
in Administration, in Drill and Command (this has been 
placed late because one Naval Unit is organized as a bat- 
talion, holds regular drills under arms), and in Interior 
Guard. Finally, after graduation, as in the case of most 
Army R.O.T.C. graduates, the new-fledged Second Lieu- 
tenant would go into camp for at least six weeks, either 
at Quantico or San Diego. 

The merits of the final product are evident. A graduate 
of such a progratn has covered with reasonable thorough- 
ness every subject contained in the Basic School Course, 
as well as every pertinent military subject in the Naval 
Academy curriculum. He would have spent one summer 
in camp and he would have cruised at sea during at least 
one summer. What else remains? 


In the of personnel for instructing 


assignment 








N.R.O.T.C. students, the Marine Corps might well follow 

the Navy’s policy. That is, Regular officers are rotated 
in the university duty as they would be in any shore in- 
structional work, except that every effort is made to hand. 
pick men who are capable of keeping their courses on the 
plane of academic reputability, as President-emeritus An. 
gell (Yale) once remarked. The Navy petty officers 
(one Gunnery or Platoon Sergeant per unit, in our case) 
are men just paid off into the Fleet Reserve from sixteen 
or twenty years’ service, and who remain on active duty 
with the Unit until reaching the thirty-year status. Re. 
quired materiel would not be large: rifles and pistols are 
already provided by the Navy; several automatic rifles, 
one Thompson submachine gun, one Browning machine 
gun, one 8l-mm. mortar, and one 37-mm. gun should be 
sufficient. The Basic School in Philadelphia could well 
provide copies of its excellent courses to guide Marine 
Corps instructors with the Naval Units. 

Perhaps policy might dictate the assignment only of 
bachelors to this duty; certainly it would be prudent to 
select officers who were graduates of the institutions con- 
cerned—and in this respect, the Marine Corps is more 
fortunate than either the Army or Navy. Nor should the 
officers be more than Captains, for a youthful and vigor- 
ous man whose own university career is not too far past 
is particularly wise in working with students. 

There are many attractive ramifications to this pro- 
gram, not the least of which, for example, is the idea of 
selecting a number of Regular officers from outstanding 
N.R.O.T.C. students who would he far ahead of any other 
civilian or semi-civilian candidates for commission. But 
the central scheme alone is of primary importance: zeal- 
ous administrative prosecution of the idea would ensure 
numberless individual adaptations for variety and for 
small improvement. That, however, is in prospect. Now 
the system must be instituted and tried. Success would 
repay the Marine Corps an hundredfold. 


@ 
WAR PLANS—DISCUSSION 


(Continued from page 39) 


ucts. “But above all, the plan of war was based on the 
resolve to attack the enemy at once, wherever found, and 
keep the German forces so compact that a superior force 
could always be brought into the field. By whatever 
special means these plans were to be accomplished was 
left to the decision of the hour. The advance to the 
frontiers alone was preordained in every detail.” 

The Germans could proceed in a state of readiness to 
confront the enemy at any moment. The First Army, 
being in neutral territory, seemed to be the most secure 
and was moved up to Wadern in the first days of August. 
The Second Army had been moved up to Alsenz-Gunn- : 
stadt. The Fifth and Sixth Cavalry were reconnoitering 
the country to the front, and the Third Army was gath- 
ering on both banks of the Rhine. 

On August the second, three entire French divisions 


were sent against three battalions, four squadrons, and a 


3Von Moltke—Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. 
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battery of Prussians in Saarbrucken. This was simply an 
attempt to learn of the Prussian disposition. The Prus- 
sians simply withdrew and, when the French found out 
that they were striking in the air, they too withdrew. 
After this experience, the French troops were handled 
less rationally than ever. Troops were scattered all along 
the frontier on the basis of mere rumors. Thus the 
French forces were spread over the wide area between 
the Nied and the Upper Rhine while the Germans were 
advancing in compact masses on the Sarr. 

This disorganized state was partially corrected by di- 
viding the entire French force into three parts. Marshal 
MacMahon took command of the First, Second, and 
Fifth Corps, the latter being withdrawn from Bitsch. 
Marshal Bazaine took command of the rest of the corps 
and the Emperor reserved the Imperial Guards for 
himself. 

By August fourth, 1870, the Prussian First, Second, 
and Third Army had crossed the Rhine and were on their 
way to Paris. On March 12, 1871, the armistice was 
signed. 

At Metz, Sedan, and all other battlefields great and 
small, the Prussians had things their own way, and is it 
any wonder ? 

* * * 


SUMMARY 


In Germany, amid a tremendous outburst of national 
enthusiasm, the southern states flocked to join Prussia. 
The enthusiasm in France was equally as great but the 
contrast between the two military machines was glaring. 
While Von Moltke’s well trained and well equipped 
troops mobilized and marched with clocklike precision to 
the Rhine, to the west of the Rhine chaos reigned. The 
paper army of Napoleon the Third was 750,000. Actually 
it amounted to about 300,000. The National Guard, 
which was supposed to number about 600,000, simply 
didn’t exist for any practical intent. Supplies were defi- 
cient ; mobilization found the troops in helpless confusion ; 
one of the generals was unable to locate his army; and 
on the supposition that the war was to be a campaign of 
invasion, the troops were provided with maps of Ger- 
many only. “In short, the Gallic cock resembled nothing 
so much as a chicken with its head cut off.’* 


THE Lesson LEARNED 


The lesson to be learned from this campaign is so ob- 
vious that it warrants no lengthy discussion. However, 
one cardinal principle stands out so boldly that it is not 
to be forgotten: Be prepared! 

Do not trust to God and good luck in a great cam- 
paign. Have plans made providing for taking care of the 
smallest details. Do not jump headlong into any under- 
taking without the proper preparation and equipment. 
The French, no doubt, figured they would surprise the 
Germans by a rapid invasion. Had they invaded, they 
would have surprised them. But an invasion was im- 
possible under the circumstances as they found out. The 
Germans, on the other hand, were prepared and they 
carried out their plans with clocklike precision. The 
results speak for themselves. 


*Achorn—Europe Since 1815. 





THE MARINES IN CHINA 


(Continued from page 37) 

Early in March, 1912, however, fighting between Chi- 
nese factions in Peking placed the foreign legations in 
danger. The Marines of the American Legation prepared 
their compound for a state of siege, erected barricades 
and other defenses. At the urgent request of the Ameri- 
can Minister, the Fifteenth Regiment on duty at Tientsin 
sent a detachment of six officers and 229 soldiers as rein- 
forcements. When they arrived on March 3 most of the 
soldiers were placed on guard over the four American 
missions lying outside the Legation compound. The re- 
mainder of Bannon’s expeditionary battalion of Marines 
at Shanghai was also ordered to Peking, where it arrived 
on March 10 and relieved the detachment of the Fifteenth 
Infantry, which returned to its station at Tientsin. The 
Guard as thus reinforced continued at a strength of over 
five hundred until early in May, when conditions had 
considerably quieted down and two companies of the ex- 
peditionary battalion were transferred back to vessels of 
the Atlantic Fleet and resumed their status as a reserve 
force of Marines afloat. 

Even the Marines of the far away naval station in 
Guam were drawn into the troubled areas in China. 
Thirty-six of them, under Second Lieutenant Harry 
Schmidt, were placed on board the Supply, the regular 
station ship for Guam, and sent to the China coast to join 
the Asiatic Fleet. Schmidt and his Guam Marines were 
landed at Chefoo for a few days during November to 
protect American interests. The smaller vessels of the 
Navy which did not carry Marines made a number of 
landings with small detachments on similar missions. 
During 1912 general conditions improved somewhat but 
it was necessary on several occasions to land sailors and 
Marines from the Albany and the Rainbow at Shanghai 
during July and August for the protection of American 
interests. 

ACTIVITIES IN CHINA SINCE THE WorLD WaR 


The prestige of the white man’s China suffered greatly 
during the World War. Civil wars, the domination of 
war lords and the general chaotic state of economic and 
social affairs in that country entered upon a new phase 
with the beginning of the Chinese Nationalist Movement 
at Canton in 1923. At first the movement was consider- 
ably under the influence of the Russian Bolsheviks but, as 
it progressed, became more conservative and now repre- 
sents a strong nationalistic democratic movement attempt- 
ing the unification of China and the freeing of that country 
from all outside domination. China’s desire to get rid of 
the foreign control, gradually extended by European 
powers and Japan during the previous hundred years, 
asserted itself in outbreaks against foreign residents and © 
their property. These outbreaks corresponded in a man- 
ner to the Boxer movement of the summer of 1900 but 
were less violent. Resentment was especially strong 
against the British during the early stages of the move- 
ment but as time passed Great Britain succeeded in paci- 
fying the Chinese to such extent that the strongest resent- 
ment against foreigners gradually shifted to the Japanese. 

During several outbreaks a number of the powers sent 
additional naval vessels as well as expeditionary forces to 
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important centers of foreign property and population, for 
the protection of their nationals. During a contest be- 
tween factions led by General Wu Pie-Fu and Marshal 
Chang Tso-Lin for control of North China, Americans in 
Peking were endangered. In order to provide reinforce- 
ments for our Legation, the Marines of the Asiatic Fleet 
were formed into a battalion and sent to Tientsin, where 


they arrived on May 5, 1922, and remained at the Bar-, 


racks of the 15th U. S. Infantry for a brief period in 
readiness to be rushed to Peking. However, the crisis 
passed within a few days after the arrival of the Marines 
and the battalion was returned to its regular station. The 
Nationalist forces threatened to seize the Maritime Cus- 
tom House at Canton in November, 1923, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our Asiatic Fleet sent four destroyers 
and two gunboats with a detachment of Marines to that 
place. The British and French sent landing forces ashore 
to protect their interests but our naval forces were able to 
accomplish their mission by merely being present. 

Conflict between the contending factions for the control 
of North China was resumed during the autumn of 1924 
and conditions around Peking were again somewhat men- 
acing to the foreign legations. Upon request of the 
American Minister, 225 additional Marines were provided 
from the U.S.S. Huron of the Asiatic Fleet and from the 
Philippines to reinforce the Legation Guard. A detach- 
ment of fifty Marines was soon afterwards stationed at 
our Army Barracks at Tientsin as a potential reinforce- 
ment for the Legation Guard at Peking. A new govern- 
ment was set up at Peking and conditions improved. The 
Marine detachment at Tientsin was withdrawn and the 
Legation Guard at Peking was reduced during June of 
the following year. Conditions throughout China con- 
tinued very uncertain and several vessels of the Asiatic 
Fleet, some of which carried small additional forces of 
Marines, were sent from one threatened port to another 
as the scene of possible trouble shifted. When the war 
lord controlling the general vicinity of Shanghai at the 
end of 1924 was faced with an invasion of his territory 
by an opposing faction his troops mutinied and he fled to 
Shanghai for safety. The foreign settlements being en- 
dangered by the disorderly element, additional protection 
was provided. The Marine detachment of the U.S.S. 
Sacramento was landed on January 15 and together with 
other naval forces helped to protect the foreign quarter 
until the danger had passed early in February and the 
Marines returned to their ships. However, in view of 
impending further trouble which soon took place an addi- 
tional force of 140 Marines were sent over from the 
Philippines. Civil war again broke out around Shanghai 
during the summer of 1925 and the International Settle- 
ment was again protected by Marine detachments from 
ships of the Asiatic Fleet and by a small expeditionary 
force—two officers and 125 Marines, sent over from the 
Philippines and Guam. The immediate need for such pro- 
tection passed by the end of August and the Marines on 
shore in Shanghai were placed on board various naval 
vessels and remained in Chinese waters awaiting the 
development of the situation. 

Throughout the remainder of 1925 and the following 
vear disorders occurred at various Chinese ports as well 
as in the interior. The Asiatic Fleet kept a greater por- 





tion of its vessels, several of which had extra complements 
of Marines, in readiness to protect our nationals and their 
property. The vessels together with small expeditionary 
forces of Marines were shifted to different parts of the 
China coast but no actual landing force operations were 
made during this period. 

The Nationalist forces were gradually extending their 
control over more of the country. They discovered in 
1927 that Soviet representatives who had been assisting 
in organizing the government as well as the army were 
plotting its overthrow. This led to a split in the Koumin- 
tang (Nationalist Party) and the bolshevik sympathizers 
driven from it became a radical faction which stood in 
the way of national unity. The Nationalists, nevertheless, 
were able gradually to strengthen their control to include 
practically all of the country. Their insistence on recovy- 
ering rights from foreigners grew into strong anti-foreign 
feeling on the part of the Chinese which at times resulted 
in massacres of foreigners. Such an affair occurred at 
Hankow in March, 1927, when several foreign consulates 
were violated by Nationalist soldiers. This led to de. 
mands by some of the powers for punishment of the 
offending commanders, reparations and apologies. The 
situation at Shanghai was made very critical for the for- 
eign settlements during February, 1927. A Nationalist 
army was approaching the city and a political strike in 
its sympathy occurred in Shanghai. The local commander 
of the opposing forces retaliated against the strikers by 
beheading a number of them. The various foreign powers 
inaugurated extensive plans for the defense of their set- 
tlements. 

The danger to Americans was anticipated by the Com. 
mander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, who mobilized all 
available Marines in the Far East, including a small bat- 
talion from Guam, caused them to be transferred to 
Shanghai and on February 9 placed a force of fifteen off- 
cers and 326 Marines on guard to assist in protecting the 
International Settlement. The ill feeling against foreign- 
ers ran high and the danger appeared so threatening that 
more extensive measures for protection were in order. A 
battalion of Marines was obviously inadequate for the 
American portion of an allied force which contemplated a 
total strength of approximately forty thousand. The 
Fourth Regiment of Marines consisting of sixty-six off- 
cers and 1,162 enlisted men under Colonel Charles S. 
Hill was sent from San Diego and arrived at Shanghai 
on February 24. It was landed about ten days later and 
together with the expeditionary battalion already ashore 
took over an area of the International Settlement for the 
“protection of American and foreign life and property.” 
Its efforts were coordinated with the other foreign forces 
by the senior commander, Major General John Duncan of 
the British Army. Our Marines in close support of the 
British troops concerned themselves initially in prevent- 
ing mobs and other undesirable elements from entering 
the international city, and in maintaining order. They 
were not at this time assigned to the defense of the 
boundary line. 

The Nationalists took possession of Shanghai on March 
21 with little actual fighting, as the defending leader went 
over to their side. There was some disorder in the 
Chinese quarter, but the foreign troops had by this time 
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developed the defenses of the foreign settlement and it 
was little affected. The British had a clash with a group 
of the opposing forces who were being allowed to come 
into their area in single file, giving up their arms as they 
entered. Pressure from their rear by Nationalist troops 
caused the Chinese to attempt a rush into the British 
lines. The British held them back at first by clubbing 
them and then when their soldiers were fired on the 
British opened up with their machine guns. The situa- 
tion at Shanghai soon settled down but almost imme- 
diately a crisis occurred at Nanking. The Nationalist 
forces captured that city on March 23 and on the follow- 
ing day in the midst of considerable disorder and looting 
some attacks occurred against foreigners, not only by 
Nationalist soldiers but by a mob, in which some Ameri- 
cans as well as others were killed. A group of foreign 
refugees sought shelter on Socony Hill near the river and 
were there protected by a barrage fired by American and 
British naval vessels and evacuated to safety. That at- 
tack on foreigners by Chinese soldiers and the hazardous 
position of foreign settlements in several other Chinese 
cities prompted additional protective measures to be taken 
for Americans residing in China. 

The Navy Department dispatched three additional 
cruisers from Hawaii to Chinese waters and ordered the 
sending of additional Marine units to China. The Sixth 
Regiment of Marines was hurriedly reorganized at Phila- 
delphia with personnel drawn from various Marine Corps 
posts in the eastern part of the United States, rushed to 
San Diego by rail for duty in China. Brigadier General 
Smedley D. Butler was designated to command all the 
Marines in China, which were to be organized into a re- 
inforced brigade. He organized his headquarters and 
several units of brigade special troops including artillery, 
tanks, engineers and service troops at San Diego. Butler 
with his headquarters, one battery of artillery and the 
Sixth Regiment sailed on the U.S.S. Henderson April 7 
and arrived at Shanghai on May 2. The remainder of 
the troops to form the brigade including two extra bat- 
talions, one for each of the regiments, were mobilized at 
San Diego and sailed on the S.S. President Grant on 
April 17. The Henderson was kept at Shanghai for the 
following month, with most of the Marines which came 
out on it remaining on board. The Marines on the 
President Grant were taken to Olongapo, P. I., and from 
there sent on to Shanghai on the U.S.S. Chaumont. 
After the arrival of all troops at Shanghai the designated 
Third Brigade of Marines had a total of 238 officers, 18 
warrant officers and 4,170 enlisted men. 

The Nationalist forces continued to extend their con- 
trol northward and the Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic 
Fleet as well as the representatives of the other powers 
prepared to send forces to protect their nationals in the 
north of China. An aggregate force of 16,000 allied troops 
was ordered to the Tientsin-Peking area. General Butler 
with his entire brigade, less the Fourth Regiment, moved 
up to Tientsin early in June, established themselves in 
camp and announced that their object was “solely for the 
defense of life and property.” The Fifteenth Infantry 
and other Army units aggregating approximately 1,800 
was stationed at Tientsin or along the Peking-Tientsin 
railway. The legation guard at Peking then had a total 


of 17 officers and 499 Marines, making our armed forces 
in the vicinity about 5,200. The foreign powers had the 
right under the Boxer protocol of 1901 to keep the rail- 
road to Peking open and they appeared well prepared to 
do so. 

In spite of the considerable concentration of troops 
which had been hurried off to China, the “war” proved to 
be a very uneventful affair when compared to the experi- 
ences of the Marines in China during 1900. Marines at 
all of the principal stations made extensive plans for all 
manner of emergencies, most of which never occurred. 
Initially the Marines at Shanghai were given only mis- 
sions of the internal security of the International Settle- 
ment. Later they were given a regular sector to defend 
against invasion by mobs or organized armed forces. The 
mission of the Third Brigade was announced as being 
primarily for the protection of American lives and prop- 
erty. The general principle adhered to was that conflict 
with the Chinese when not absolutely necessary to carry 
out the primary mission was to be carefully avoided. Co- 
ordination with other foreign forces was sanctioned only 
for protecting the lives of Americans and other foreigners. 
The positions held by the Marine Brigade provided a 
refuge for Americans residing in their general vicinity. 
The Brigade was under the command of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet, and was not subject to the orders 
of any foreign officer. It carefully avoided being placed 
in the position of the “cat’s paw” to further the interests 
of any of the associated powers. Its adherence to such a 
policy had much to do with furthering the traditional 
friendly feeling of the Chinese towards the United States. 

After a few weeks the Marines settled down to more or 
less of garrison routine and concerned themselves largely 
with drills, parades and carrying on such field training as 
the limited areas available would permit. They together 
with some of the other foreign military units made ex- 
tensive use of athletics to maintain the morale of the 
command. Every effort was made to promote the good 
will of the Chinese and on a number of occasions assis- 
tance was rendered in various ways to the Chinese gov- 
ernment. In order to impress Chinese officials and others 
of the importance of the American forces and their mili- 
tary efficiency, every effort was put forth to make all 
Marine units “snappy” in appearance and precise in all 
their drills. Numerous military parades were put on, 
sometimes for moral effect and often as a compliment to 
Chinese and other officials, for the purpose of fostering 
good will. 

The general situation in China continued throughout 
1927 and early 1928 about the same, with the Nationalists 
in control of the southern part of the country and certain 
war lords with little affiliations in control of the remain- 
ing parts of the country. Anti-foreign demonstrations 
subsided and some of the foreign powers, particularly the 
British, reduced their forces in China during the fall of 
1927. The Third Brigade of Marines was maintained at 
approximately its original strength throughout 1928 and 
on March 1 of that year duty with the organization was 
made “permanent,” indicating little anticipation of an 
early withdrawal. During the spring and summer of 
1928 the Nationalist forces again under the leadership of 
Chiang Kai Shek advanced farther north and occupied 
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Peking. They abandoned it as the national capital and 
renamed it Peiping. Soon afterwards they occupied 
Tientsin and had control of practically all of China. 
Chiang Kai Shek was chosen president of the country on 
October 10. General political conditions had greatly im- 
proved during the year and plans were formulated for a 
partial withdrawal of the Marines from the country. All 
units of the Third Brigade in Tientsin were withdrawn in 
January, 1929, and those not used for replacements in 
China, the Philippines, Guam or the Asiatic Fleet were 
returned to the United States. The Legation Guard at 
Peiping was increased to five hundred enlisted men and 
the Fourth Regiment, which remained in Shanghai, was 
increased to 1,150. 

The apparent unification of China suffered a serious 
set-back during 1929 by a rift in the Nationalist Party. 
The Soviet influence had gone much farther than was de- 
sired by many leaders of the party. The Nationalist Gov- 
ernment broke off its connections with its Russian ad- 
visers and attempted to purge itself of the Red influence. 
A break resulted in a division of the party into two fac- 
tions, which have contended against each other at various 
times until the present emergency had apparently in- 
duced the Communist branch to join with that represent- 
ing the Nanking Government. The Nationalist Govern- 
ment continued to strengthen its hold over the entire 
country and except for the communist-bandit activities 
there was better prospect for unity and peace by the be- 
ginning of 1931 than at any time during the previous ten 
years. Banditry made it necessary for the United States 
to maintain a number of small naval vessels in Chinese 
waters—some around the seaport towns and others on 
the larger rivers. Several of these vessels had clashes 
with bandit or communist groups. The Fourth Marines 
remained at Shanghai with an average strength of about 
1,200 men. 

Japan’s sponsoring the movement for the separation of 
Manchuria from China, in September, 1931, in a manner 
which suggested eventual Japanese domination, aroused 
strong anti-Japanese feeling throughout China. Boycotts 
against Japanese goods and cotton mills broke out. In 
January, 1932, mobs clashed with Japanese and Japan 
made a formal demand for the cessation of the boycotts 
and other anti-Japanese activities. The Japanese garrison 
in the International Settlement of Shanghai made an at- 
tack on the Chinese district of Chapei on January 28. The 
Chinese strongly resisted the move and the Japanese 
bombed and set fire to the densely populated area. Both 
Great Britain and the United States protested the act and 
they together with several other foreign governments 
rushed additional troops to Shanghai. The Fourth Regi- 
ment of Marines was reinforced by a detachment of eight 
officers and 326 Marines and by the Marine Detachment 
of the U.S.S. Houston. The 31st United States Infantry 
was sent over from the Philippines and arrived at Shang- 
hai on February 5, 1932. Upon the outbreak of hostili- 
ties the Fourth Marines occupied its defensive positions 
to prevent the belligerents from entering the Interna- 
tional Settlement. The 31st Infantry soon after it arrived 
took over part of the American sector. 

During the period from the initial outbreak until the 
Chinese troops evacuated the area, the Marines in Shang- 





hai were kept constantly on the alert. A number of stray 
shells as well as some misdirected bombs fell in their regi. 
mental sector. The Chinese gradually built up a substan. 
tial force, including among other troops the Nineteenth 
Route Army, while the Japanese continued to bring in 
reinforcements until nearly fifty thousand faced the Chi- 
nese positions. Hostilities were more or less continuous 
for more than a month and on several occasions fighting 
occurred within a few hundred yards of our Marines’ 
positions. A number of Marines had narrow escapes but 
no casualties were suffered by them. From various van. 
tage points they watched the fighting between the two 
armies and came to have great admiration for the splen. 
did defense that the hastily improvised Chinese Army 
made against the well-equipped and trained Japanese 
forces. When the Chinese finally retired on March 3 
they did so in perfect order and without being observed 
by the Japanese. Their retirement put an end to hostili- 
ties. Order was gradually restored and the defense of 
their sector gradually became less trying and was main- 
tained with fewer and fewer Marines. The state of emer- 
gency was declared ended on June 13, 1932, and the 
holding of the defense sector discontinued.. The 31st In. 
fantry was withdrawn and returned to its regular station 
in the Philippines. The Fourth Marines again resumed 
its peaceful routine of carrying on training and maintain- 
ing itself in readiness for any further emergency. 

The Fourth Marines for the entire period of its occu- 
pation of Shanghai had consisted of only two battalions, 
regimental headquarters and service troops. After the 
withdrawal of the 31st Infantry the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Asiatic Fleet recommended that the strength of the 
Marine regiment in Shanghai be increased sufficiently for 
it to hold the American sector and obviate the necessity 
in the future of having to call upon the Army for addi- 
tional troops. Sufficient personnel were sent from the 
United States to form an additional battalion. The regi- 
ment then had an aggregate strength of sixty-four officers 
and 1,745 enlisted men. It remained at approximately 
that strength until December, 1934, when one of the bat- 
talions was disbanded and the strength of the regiment 
reduced to fifty-eight officers and 1,005 enlisted. 

During the period between the withdrawal of the 
Japanese forces from Shanghai and the beginning of 
their present invasion, internal conditions in China con- 
tinued to show many cross currents. Civil wars between 
the Nationalist Government, the Communists and certain 
war lords recurred throughout the period, with the Na- 
tionalists becoming stronger, particularly in the west of 
China. Despite the more or less continual aggression by 
Japan, internal strife prevented the country from present- 
ing a united front against the common enemy. However, 
material progress was made in many parts of the country 
despite the unsettled conditions. The Asiatic Fleet and 
the Fourth Marines at Shanghai continued to have fre- 
quent periods of concern over the safety of Americans 
and their property. In January, 1934, the Nationalist 
forces advanced against a revolutionary force at Foochow. 
The American Consul at that place, fearing for the safety 
of our nationals, called upon the Commanding Officer of 
the U.S.S. Tulsa, which was lying in a nearby anchorage, 
to provide protection until the danger had passed. The 
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Tulsa’s Marine detachment went ashore and guarded the 
Consulate while the rebel forces were retiring from the 
city and until the Nationalists took possession and re- 
stored order. During the following year small detach- 
ments of Marines were used in conjunction with the ves- 
sels of the Yangtze Patrol for the protection of commerce 
on the Yangtze River. Some twenty-six small detach- 
ments in all were sent out for periods of about one month 
each and performed various protective missions on vessels 
plying that river—usually on the vessels during their 
trips into the interior. 

The defensive sector assigned to the Fourth Marines at 
Shanghai remained generally the boundary of the Inter- 
national Settlement along Soochow Creek, with a total 
frontage of about six thousand yards. The strength of 
the regiment remained on the average of about eleven 
hundred until it was augmented during the present emer- 
gency. It continued to concern itself largely with pro- 
moting good will with the Chinese and the various for- 
eign powers represented in Shanghai, and in maintaining 
itself at the highest possible state of training and readi- 
ness for future emergencies. ; 

Since Japan succeeded in cutting off Manchuria from 
China in 1931-32, Japan has kept up an almost continuous 
pressure in North China with the object of bringing more 
and more of China under her control. The province of 
Jehol was separated in 1933 and two years later by hav- 
ing friendly officials installed in some of the other north- 
ern provinces, her control was still further extended. 
Chahar province was made a demilitarized zone in June, 
1936, and in the meantime four other important northern 
provinces were set off for future domination by Japan. 
When the government of China was reorganized in De- 
cember, 1935, Chiang Kai-Shek. was made virtually a 
dictator. He has for some time been making every effort 
to build up the defenses of the country and under the 
tutelage of German officers has built up a sizable army, 
the true worth of which is yet to be determined by the 
present conflict. 

During the early summer of 1937 the Japanese began 
to press more vigorously their efforts to gain control of 
North China. This resulted in friction with Chinese 
forces and on July 12 fighting broke out in Peiping and 
soon spread to Tientsin. The Chinese sent no reinforce- 
ments from their main army in the south and the Japa- 
nese, who were continually being reinforced, encountered 
little resistance in that part of the country. Japan de- 
manded a large autonomous area in the north of China. 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s government determined to resist to 
the utmost any further aggression on the part of Japan. 
The Japanese with a comparatively small force took pos- 
session of the Tientsin-Peiping Railway. They set up 
military rule and began to extend their conquests to the 
west and south. Our embassy guard of about five hun- 
dred Marines and the several other contingents of for- 
eign troops found themselves in the midst of the fighting 
around Peiping but successfully avoided being drawn 
into it. 

Trouble started in Shanghai August 9 when a few Jap- 
anese were killed. Japan concentrated some thirty-two 
ships in the vicinity and started fighting on August 12 by 
invading the Chinese city. The fighting increased in 


severity, with the Japanese attack supported by heavy 
bombing operations, which played havoc with important 
parts of Shanghai and killed many hundreds of non- 
combatants. At first the Japanese were using only naval 
landing forces, but their army was rushed to the area to 
relieve the pressure by the Chinese whose forces had been 
rapidly augmented in an effort to drive out the Japanese. 
After Japan had landed about forty thousand troops to 
the north of Shanghai, the Chinese retreated on August 
28 to a stronger defensive position, which they have held 
up to the time of this writing. 

Soon after the initial outbreak in Shanghai, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet requested that a 
thousand extra Marines be sent to Shanghai to augment 
our forces there to a sufficient strength for a proper de- 
fense of their sector. While waiting for this additional 
force, which could be supplied only from the United 
States, landing forces including Marine detachments were 
put ashore from vessels of the Asiatic Fleet to assist the 
Fourth Regiment. Two additional companies of Marines 
were formed at Cavite and sent to Shanghai. With the 
approval of the Navy Department, the Major General 
Commandant of the Marine Corps determined upon in- 
creasing the strength of the Marines in Shanghai to a 
reinforced brigade. Brigadier General J. C. Beaumont 
was selected as brigade commander. Brigade Headquar- 
ters troops, the 6th Regiment of Marines, and a battery 
of antiaircraft artillery were made ready in a very short 
time at San Diego but their transfer to China was delayed 
for several days until the U.S.S. Chaumont could be made 
available. Brigade Headquarters and the 6th Regiment 
sailed on the Chaumont on August 28, while the U.S.S. 
Marblehead, escorting that transport, carried the battery 
of antiaircraft artillery. These additional troops arrived 
in Shanghai on September 19, 1937. The reorganized 
Second Brigade of Marines then had an aggregate 
strength of 2,536. It, together with the other foreign 
forces, which have been substantially augmented, was able 
to defend the International Settlement and maintain its 
neutrality. 

The course of general events in China during the past 
vear is too well known to readers of THE GAZETTE to 
require repeating. The Second Brigade in Shanghai car- 
ried on its duties during the fighting of the Chinese and 
Japanese around that city pretty much the same as dur- 
ing the previous taking of Shanghai by the Japanese. The 
situation for the Marines was at times somewhat strained 
and there was occasionally some danger from bombs, 
shells, and small arms bullets. By February, 1938, the 
war zone had moved considerably to the west of the city, 
and it was no longer considered necessary to maintain an 
entire brigade of Marines in Shanghai. The headquarters 
of the brigade and the Sixth Marines left Shanghai on 
February 18, 1938, proceeded via Manila and Guam to 
Honolulu and, after participating in fleet maneuvers, re- 
turned to their regular station at San Diego some time 
afterwards. 

The Marine detachment at Peiping continued to be 
maintained at about its normal strength. At about the 
time it was decided to withdraw part of the Marines from 
Shanghai, our Government also decided to withdraw the 
part of the Fifteenth Infantry stationed at Tientsin and 
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turn that foreign post over to Marines taken from Pei- 
ping. A detachment of approximately 200 men under 
Lieut. Colonel W. C. James was organized at Peiping, 
proceeded to Tientsin on February 28, 1938, and estab- 
lished a Marine Corps post at the barracks which had 
been maintained for a number of years by the U. S. Ar- 
my. The last of the army troops left that post on March 
2. With the Japanese in almost complete control in the 
Peiping-Tientsin area, nothing unusual has happened to 
the Marines in north China during recent months. 


POST WAR DEVELOPMENT OF 
AUTOMATIC WEAPONS 


(Continued from page 32) 
under the supervision and control of the platoon leader, 
who, from this weapon, can obtain instantly the support- 
ing fires he would otherwise be required to request fran- 
tically from too far distant company, battalion, or ma- 
chine gun company commanders. 

Thus, with the light machine gun, as with the semi- 
automatic rifle, we can reconcile fire power and mobility. 
(D) Tue Licut-Heavy MacuIneE GuN 

We have observed that many of the weapons in the 
light machine gun or machine rifle class were designed to 
serve in part as shoulder rifles firing single shots. In 
this class we find an attempt to combine the characteris- 
tics of the pure lightweight machine gun with the en- 
durance and stability of the heavy gun. 

For example, suppose a twenty-four pound machine 
gun is designed to be mounted on a bipod and fed by 
a drum or box magazine. This gun could qualify as a 
machine rifle. But a forty-pound bipod mount with 
elevating and traversing gear is provided for the same 
gun, and a special belt can be used in place of the drum. 
Thus, the light gun becomes the heavy gun, can sweep 
zones, fire with full effect along final protective lines, 
and fire by indirect laying. (It is believed that the new 
German army is being equipped with such a weapon.) 

It is hard to prophesy the future of guns of this class, 
but it is safe to say that every effort will be made to re- 
duce the weight of the heavy machine gun, in which 
event we may find these all-purpose guns in the height 
of fashion. The advent of the pure semi-automatic rifle 
may encourage this fusion of bipod-tripod guns. 

Guns of this class will undoubtedly have removable 
barrels. Instead of fetching water for the cooling 
jacket, the crews will simply pull out the hot barrel and 
assemble a fresh one within five or ten seconds. Several 
spare barrels will accompany each gun. 

The demand for mobility has had a material affect 
upon the development of heavy machine guns. All efforts 
have been bent toward reducing weight and simplifying 
parts. Aside from attempting these improvements, there 
has been no change in the heavy Browning, Vickers, 
Hotchkiss, Maxim, Revelli, Schwarzlose, etc. 

So many heavy guns were built during the World 
War and never used, that most nations have a great re- 
serve of these weapons available for a future conflict. 

(E) Automatic CANNON 

Weapons of this class are built for anti-tank and air- 

craft ammunition in calibers .47, .50, .55, and in 20 mm., 








or .55 caliber automatic cannon, including the .50 Brown. 
ing which weighs 363 pounds, the .50 Vickers which 
weighs 615 pounds, the .52 Hotchkiss, which weighs 
286 pounds, the .55 Breda which weighs 220 pounds, 
Projectiles fired from the above-named guns have a 
muzzle velocity of about 2600-3200 foot seconds, weigh 
about 800 grains (.30 Mark I weighs 172 grains), and 
can penetrate about one-half inch of armor plate at 500 
yards. The extreme horizontal range varies from 6,000 


to 9,800 yards. The extreme vertical range varies from’ 


6,000 to 15,000 feet. 

Cannon in 20 mm., 25 mm. or 37 mm. are being used 
on airplanes of the all-purpose type, such as the “air. 
cuda.” Several European nations are using these guns 
on the ground for anti-tank and anti-aircraft missions. It 
is probable that automatic cannon above 37 mm. will 
never become very popular due to bulk and over-heating, 

Guns above .55 caliber will usually be fired semi-au- 
tomatically to avoid over-heating and the wasting of ex. 
pensive H. E. propectiles. 

It is not unlikely that improved automatic mechanisms 
may make possible the construction of much lighter can- 
non than are now available. Increases in velocity may 
substitute for the high explosive shell of the 20 or 25 mm. 
Much remains to be accomplished in this field. 


(F) DeveLopmMents IN AMMUNITION 

The trend in small arms ammunition is affected by 
many considerations, some tactical, some technical, some 
administrative. In turn the weapons themselves are af- 
fected by ammunition to such an extent that we must 
examine this topic before completing the survey. 

To get a picture of the variety of demands for small 
arms ammunition, a list is submitted: 

(1) Same cartridge for rifles, machine rifles, ma- 
chine guns (i.e., .30 Mark I). 

(2) Rifle cartridge should be smaller, weigh less, 
need not have so much range as machine gun. 

(3) Rifle and machine gun cartridge should be the 
same and must have an effective range of 3,000 yards 
at least. 

(4) Ammunition must have twice the velocity now 
obtained. Must have a flatter trajectory, and pene- 
trate tank armor. 

(5) Ammunition for the machine gun must have a 
more curved trajectory so guns can be sure of firing 
over the heads of supported troops. 

(6) Ultra high speed, penetration, and flat trajec- 
tory essential for firing against airplanes, tanks, ar- 
mored cars. 

Although all these views cannot be reconciled, it is 
clear that weapons of the rifle company (in fact of the 
infantry battalion, having one heavy machine gun com- 
pany) should handle the same cartridge. In the United 
States we have the best military rifle and machine gun 
cartridge in the world, the .30 Mark I. Though it has 
its faults this cartridge nevertheless has an extreme range 
of 5,500 yards, an effective range in machine guns of 
3,000 yards, a muzzle velocity of 2,650 foot seconds, a 
very flat trajectory at long ranges, and superb accuracy 
at all ranges. It is an excellent, all-purpose cartridge; 
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we have made and can make millions of rounds and we 
have lots of .30 barrels and tools to make barrels of this 
caliber. 

We have used the same sized cartridge cases and caliber 
for thirty years or more. Until 1926 we used the model 
of 1906 cartridge which had a flat-base bullet. This gave 
much less range (extreme range 3,300 yards, effective 
range 1,800 yards) and less accuracy at long range. The 
trajectory was more curved. The base of the new Mark 
I bullet is streamlined or “boat-tailed.” For example, 
at 1,800 yards the Mark I requires 122 minutes of angle 
(elevation) whereas the M1906 requires 158 minutes. 
On many ranges in this country it is not safe to shoot 
MI ammunition, so we still find M1906 in demand. 

The quest for ultra high velocity still goes on. This 
means smaller bores (.23 to .27 caliber) and lighter bul- 
lets(80 to 120 grains—the MI weighs 172 grains). 
The cartridge cases will hold more powder and the bul- 
lets will be streamlined fore and aft. Whether it will be 
necessary to have a tapered barrel and flanged bullet in 
order to get the desired interior ballistics but at the 
same time to reduce the air resistance of the projectile in 
flight is questionable. The Gehrlich bullet is designed on 
this principle. 

High velocities will certainly demand very strong 
breech-locking mechanisms, and ultra high-speed bullets 
will therefore prove an additional stumbling block to 
automatic gun designers. 

It is reasonable to predict that some of the major pow- 
ers will soon appear with a rifle and machine gun car- 
tridge having twice the velocity of their present models. 

Much has been done to develop and improve the tracer 
bullet. Tracers are a great aid to the gunner. Guess 
work is eliminated. Unfortunately, the enemy can read- 
ily spot the gunner’s position. Fired at aircraft the 
tracer is somewhat misleading. It is possible that a tracer 
can be designed to avoid these defects. 

(G) AMMUNITION SUPPLY 

Because of an apparent increase in the consumption 
of ammunition due to increases in automatic weapons, 
some concern is felt over the problem of supplying am- 
munition. Based on figures of the World War, this 
would appear to be an insurmountable problem. 

The answer is simple enough when we analyze the 
actual situation. 

(1) The World War was a position war. Due to un- 
believable stupidity men marched against machine guns 
in close order on far too many occasions. Battles lasted 
for days, not hours. Armies were in contact along widely 
extended fronts. Gunners fired belt after belt at enemy 
positions, merely to reassure themselves that the enemy 
would not pop out. Position warfare results in firing 
more ammunition, but at the same time it is easier to 
supply ammunition in position warfare. 

(2) The number of motor vehicles in existence today 
far exceeds the number available in 1914-1918, anywhere 
in the world. Many more roads cover the world. There- 
fore more ammunition can be transported. 

(3) The transport airplane is available to carry sup- 
plies. The Marine Corps dropped ammunition, etc., from 
airplanes in Nicaragua and Haiti, and the Italians did so 
in Ethiopia. 















































(4) Extra ammunition for machine guns and semi- 
automatic rifles will be furnished the squads, sections and 
platoons by men employed as ammunition carriers. 

(5) In mobile warfare there will be less targets to 
shoot at, infantry will advance with greater intervals be- 
tween files, battles will be of shorter duration. 

(6) For example, a Black infantry unit attacks Blue- 
ville, moving from Blackville at night via trucks. Mis- 
sion: to capture and hold Blueville. The Blacks, detruck- 
ing near their objective, have all the ammunition needed 
to strike a sudden, intense, paralyzing blow. They sur- 
prise the Blues and capture the town in a few hours. 
Very shortly after the town has been captured, Black 
airplanes and trucks have delivered enough ammunition, 
etc., to defend Blueville indefinitely. 

(7) During the attack the first platoon, Company “A,” 
encounters strong hostile resistance. The light machine 
gunners and some of the semi-automatic riflemen of this 
platoon require extra ammunition immediately. The com- 
pany commander at once orders ammunition carriers 
from company headquarters to report to the platoon 
leader, first platoon, and deliver their loads. (Note: 400 
rounds of .30 Mark I ammunition weigh about twenty- 
four pounds, unpacked. ) 

VII Combat Firing 

The writer fervently prays that there will never be any 
combat firing, and if that prayer is answered, this section 
can be eliminated. 

However, it is our duty to learn what to do if war 
comes. There is- nothing more ghastly or more futile 
than to die because of one’s own willful ignorance, unless 
it be to allow or cause others under one’s command to 
die uselessly because of ignorance. 

The lives, safety and success of comrades will often de- 
pend upon the intelligence and ingenuity of machine gun- 
ners and automatic riflemen, individually or as squads, 
sections, platoons and companies. Every effort must be 
made to keep the guns functioning. The following is a 
list of preliminary measures which should be taken to in- 
sure reliable operation: 

(1) Clean all operating parts (i.e., the barrel, bolt or 
breech-block, receiver, ignition parts, etc.) In particular, 
be sure the chamber is clean. 

(2) Never leave the gun with any springs under ten- 
sion, if possible (i.e., the mainspring, hammer spring, 
etc.). 

(3) Frequently inspect the extractor to be sure it is in 
good condition. If in doubt, replace it. 

(4) With gas-operated guns, such as the light Brown- 
ing, be sure the gas port, piston and cylinder are clean 
and in good working order. 

(5) Keep all parts lightly oiled or graphited. Be sure 
to carry plenty of oil or graphite. Never oil a dirty gun 
if you can possibly clean it first. 

(6) Check all screws, bolts, nuts, etc., to make sure 
they are tight, and keep them tight. 

(7) On the heavy Browning be sure the headspace is 
correctly adjusted. If the breech-block does not support 
the cartridge snugly in the chamber, you may regret it. 

(8) Inspect the lips of magazines and their retaining 
notches (Browning light) to be sure they will function. 
Also check magazine springs. 
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(9) In loading belts or magazines be sure the car- 
tridges are properly seated in same. 

(10) Check the condition of the firing pin. 
doubt, replace it. 

(11) Be sure the barrel of a recoil-operated gun is free 
to slide. 

(12) If the barrel or chamber is badly worn or scarred, 
replace the barrel. 

(13) Be sure the sights are left at “battle range” (usu- 
ally 500 yards). You may otherwise forget where your 
sights are set, and fail to register in an emergency. 

The following is a list of ordinary measures which 
should be taken to insure reliable operation during fire. 

(1) As soon as you suspend firing, see that your gun 
is fully loaded and ready to resume firing. Otherwise, 
you may forget your gun is empty and lose time when 
new targets suddenly appear. 

(2) Do not fire aimlessly without checking your bursts. 
Bullets planted haphazardly in the landscape are of no 
profit. 

(3) Always put on the safety when you stop firing, 
especially if you expect to change your position. 

(4) Never let your ammunition get dirty if you can 
possibly help it. If it is dirty, clean it off. 

(5) If sand, etc., is blowing about, cover the breech 
and muzzle of your gun with any covering you can spare. 
Or carry the breech of the gun under your arm, coat, 
shirt-tail, ete. 


If in 
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(6) Always be sure there is no obstruction in the bore 
before firing. If in any doubt, use your “pull-through,” 

(7) Whenever you can, clean the chamber and lightly 
oil it. Keep all working parts, gas parts especially, lubri. 
cated during firing. Keep the gas port open. 

(8) Check your sight settings frequently, especially jf 
you cannot locate your bursts. 

(9) Do not hold your gun like grim death. The 
harder you grip it, the greater your dispersion. Just be 
sure your mounts are properly placed on the ground. 

(10) In firing a machine rifle, always lie down directly 
back of the gun, not at an angle as when shooting the 
repeating rifle. 

(11) Never fail to collect all the loose ammunition you 
can find. 

(12) Do not set up your guns in positions which ex. 
pose your flanks. 

(13) Always try to screen your flanks when firing 
machine guns at night. You can shoot the enemy in 
front of you if he sees your flashes; but the enemy on 
your flank is looking for set-ups. 

(14) After you: have inflicted material losses upon the 
enemy, do not linger in the same position to gloat. It 
may not be healthy. 

(15) If you are issued a new and untried lot of am. 
munition, if possible try out a few single rounds to make 
sure it works in your gun before committing yourself to 
action. You never can tell about war-time ammunition. 

(16) Do not waste the fire-power of automatics by 
placing them where they have no field of fire. 

(17) As a general rule, do not shoot to the direct bat- 
tle-front. Sand-bag or otherwise protect your position to 
the direct front, and shoot to the flank. That is, your 
normal fire should be directed against the enemy’s flank. 
Remember the shape of your cone of fire, long and 
narrow. ‘ 

(18) Always remember that machine gunners are mu- 
tually dependent. You can protect the gunner to 
your left or right more effectively than he can protect 
himself, and vice versa! 

The following measures can be taken only under cir- 
cumstances of great stress, as where you have a much- 
worn gun, are virtually surrounded by the enemy, have 
no time to clean anything, and your gun is showing signs 
of developing stoppages. 

. (1) If you have oil or graphite, smear as much of your 
ammunition as possible with the lubricant. Wipe the 
chamber with lubricant, as well as the working parts. 
Oiling cartridges is not justifiable in peacetime, but an 
oiled shell will extract much easier than a dry one. In 
fact, if a gun is too far gone to eject shells, oiling the 
chamber or cartridges will often make enough difference 
to produce normal functioning. Moreover, lubricant on 
the bullets will help the bore to some extent. 

(2) If you are out of oil, water on the cartridges will 
help considerably. If it is raining, so much the better. 
Believe it or not, automatic guns will work better on a 
wet day than on a dry one. A wet shell will extract 
more easily than a dry one. So dip your ammunition in 
water if possible. 

(3) If you have no water but there is an available mud 
puddle, or at least the mud is moist, soft and gritless, use 
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the mud in lieu of grease on the cartridges, etc. The 
mud should be rubbed lightly over the part with the hand, 
not plastered on. It must not be applied in chunks. 

(4) Failing the above, saliva on the cartridges will 
help measurably. 

(5) The imagination can readily conjure up other sub- 
stitutes for the above which soldiers under the strain of 
mortal combat quite often find available. 

(6) When every remedy has failed, the author sug- 
gests dispatching a runner to headquarters with your 
resignation. 

The reader is assured that the above remedies, except- 
ing (6), are entirely practicable, even though slightly 
ridiculous. 

Mud puddles, brick walls, or other objects against 
which the strike of a bullet produces a visible splash are 
excellent targets for sighting in automatics. Having estab- 
lished by trial shots the exact sight settings required, 
more hits can be scored on enemy troops exposing them- 
selves in the vicinity of such “splash” targets. 

VI Conclusion 

Guns firing by electricity, centrifugal force, or guns 
operated automatically by gasoline or electric engines are 
unlikely to receive very serious consideration for the 
simple reason that they cannot be fired independently, and 
are necessarily clumsy. 

Guns shooting swarms of round ball bearings per sec- 
ond up to ranges of 200 yards by the centrifugal force 
derived from an engine are quite impractical, lacking in 
range, accuracy, and penetration. Moreover, such guns 
are monstrously heavy and clumsy. 

The automatic weapons specifically discussed herein 
are likely to cause quite enough damage to satisfy the 
world for several decades to come. The semi-automatic 
rifle will appear. The ultra-light machine gun, and the 
light-heavy machine gun will become very much more 
simplified. Each soldier will be more deadly. Troops 
will be forced to move with the utmost caution. 

To quote the Infantry School Mailing List: 

“We must always inculcate a holy respect for auto- 
matic weapons by hammering on this proven fact: On the 
battlefield a man seen is a man hit.” 





AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


(Continued from page 29) 


men and the steady beat of the tambourines blended 
with perfect harmony. 

Other songs followed. Into my consciousness, dulled 
by the opiate of modern life, crept the conviction that 
I was privileged beyond most men to see enacted before 
my eyes a spectacle that was old, and ordained by Arabic 
tradition, before the caravels of Columbus spread their 
sails for the hazardous journey to the New World; a 
spectacle that had changed but little in the span of cen- 
turies. I sensed it in the rapt attention with which my 
companions, veterans of the North African bled, soldiers 
steeped in the lore of the Arabic people, followed it 
with shining eyes. Those eyes, with my untutored ones, 
were piercing the veils of an ancient faith. 

Captain Marcharon leaned towards me and reverently 


whispered: “Mon Colonel, this is a night we shall never 
forget; never see again. Back in the Middle Ages it 
was like this. It is as though we were in the heart of 
Fez centuries before the first white man had penetrated 
its secrets. This it was five hundred years ago, the 
changeless soul of Islam. Yet, never in all my service 
here, have I seen but a glimpse of it before.” 

Mostly the songs were of a religious burden weighted 
with tribute to Allah, the only God. Others were of a 
pensive beauty, conjuring up love and sacrifice. Some 
were songs of battle, high-pitched with warlike challenge, 
the eunuch’s voice shrilling. In these songs of war the 
bass of the men, the steadily mounting roll of their tam- 
bourines, were punctuated by sharp blows of the women’s 
palms in clever mimicry of rifle fusillades. 

Their hands they held low in front, then turning at 
right angles to slow-weaving hips. Clap! Clap! A sig- 
nal from the eunuch and the palms met sharply, with 
explosive effect, against those of their neighbors. At 
times they responded with a double salvo—Clap! Clap! 
Clap! Clap! At others one rank would clap, sharp and 
clear as a bugle call, and the opposite rank would catch 
it up and follow in unison. 

Between the songs of religious ecstasy, of love and 
of war, they carried their left hands sheathed in wide 
sleeves, and then to their lips, partly as a gesture of 
modesty, partly to bar the devil from entering their 
mouths. The low hum of whispered chatter, of subdued 
soft laughter came to us then. 
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Above the half-contining walls the great stars of the 
mountain desert looked down upon us. The moon added 
its touch of haunting beauty to the enchanting Arabian 
Nights spectacle. 

My wrist watch showed that two hours had spent on 
scented wings when Captain Marcharon signaled that 
it was time to take our leave. Two hours of poignant 
beauty etched on the tablets of memory. An _ unfor- 
gettable memory of a night whose magic carpet had car- 
ried us swiftly from the officers’ mess of a French gar- 
rison to the heart of the Middle Ages. 

Preceded by the mounted guard of the Mokhanzi we 
followed Kaid Si Ali to the outer gates of the Kasbah. 
Ahead of us lay the snow-capped ranges of the legendary 
Grand Atlas. Somewhere in its chaotic terrain snipers’ 
bullets were searching out the rock-walled bivouacs of 
the French invaders. On the morrow Legionnaires, 
Spahis, Tirailleurs and Senegalese would unlimber the 
might of modern rifles and grenades, tanks and armored 
cars, planes and mountain guns against dissident tribes 
armed only with smuggled rifles, a handful of cartridges, 
a keen-bladed knife. Another campaign after the snows 
had come and melted, and the pacification of Morocco 
would be complete. 

Yet, as we left with Allah’s blessings echoing in our 
ears, we knew that the songs and graceful dances of the 
tribes would be carried on in peaceful courtyards as they 
were in the Middle Ages. There was a soft wind in the 
rustling palms as we made our farewells. 
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1,000-INCH RANGE 
(Continued from page 27) 

Roads were made by mixing aluminum bronzing 
powder with spar varnish until a thick body resulted; 
this was then applied to the terrain with a brush. 

Fields were made by painting the terrain with brown 
paint. 

Antiaircraft Training Features: A back drop was con- 
structed of six by six posts and two by four stringers, 
Target cloth, dyed blue, was stretched over this to simu. 
late sky. A flexible wire cable, actuated by a drum and 
crank, was strung on pulleys across the range in front of 
the back drop. A small target frame with a standard 
antiaircraft target on it is affixed to the cable. By turn. 
ing the drum, which is located behind the firing line, the 
target is made to move. 

3. The range is designed to resist the effects of weather 
by shedding water. It is ditched on the uphill side to 
provide drainage. 

4. The primary difficulty in construction was to arrive 
at a base material and covering which would withstand 
the effects of .22 cal. fire and at the same time not cause 
ricochets. A great number of experiments were tried 
with various types and combinations of soils and binders, 
The construction used was the only one found which 
would resist the elements, not shatter upon bullet im- 
pact, and permit penetration, thus precluding ricochets. 


COLLABORATION OF THE NAVY 
WITH THE ARMY 


(Continued from page 26) 
nothing so invites attack from the air as the ships and 
troops of the attacker, already struggling under severe 
difficulties from other sources. 

x * 

The last wars offer splendid examples of the over- 
seas expedition in the grand manner, but still lack data 
on the effect of the air arm, acting in masses. 

The Dardanelles expedition, especially because it was 
so full of errors of various kinds, gives us a good deal 
of food for thought. It was conceived precisely for break- 
ing the long line of enemy resistance, which after the en- 
trance of Turkey on the side of the Central Powers ex- 
tended from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf, and thus 
cut off Turkey, whose territory was mostly in Asia, 
from its allies. In this manner there would have been 
opened communications with Russia, then isolated by the 
interposition of the Central Powers. This would have 
enabled Russia to receive much needed munitions, and 
would have drawn the mass of the Turkish army away 
from the Caucasus, where they exerted considerable pres- 
sure. It is noted that the expedition failed, due to va- 
rious disagreements in points of view, in politics, and 
especially misunderstandings and mistakes of various 
kinds. The Entente as a whole and England in particu- 
lar, suffered a severe defeat which not only affected its 
prestige in the Orient, but failed to relieve hard pressed 
Russia, which was consequently doomed to ruin and 
revolution. 

Nevertheless, the initial situation was most favorable 
to the Entente; no serious difficulties presented by the 
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overseas movement, and while the Straights possessed 
several batteries, some of large caliber, they could have 
been taken in reverse by landing attacks on Gallipoli and 
in Besika Bay. The terrain was indeed difficult, but the 
Turkish forces available were extremely limited. Conse- 
quently, what was to be done? Prepare the expedition 
secretly, which should not have been difficult, given the 
constant movement of troops by sea from various fronts 
and from the colonies, thus making a surprise landing 
attack, with overpowering forces, supported by the navy. 
Once the Dardanelles were occupied, the road via Con- 
stantinople was opened. 

It is noted that this was Lord Fisher’s idea, but due 


to the difficulty of withdrawing troops from the Western ° 


Front, Lord Churchill, Minister of the Navy, asked Ad- 
miral Carden if, with just the naval forces with which he 
was blockading the Straights, it was not possible to force 
the passage. This question, which seemed dictated by 
good sense, since it is just to ask one who is to be charged 
with a mission if he can accomplish it, was perhaps a psy- 
chological error. Because to indicate to a far-off com- 
mander such a task, even in the form of a question, was 
not conducive to the receipt of an answer born of the 
cold judgment of an expert. Perhaps it invites, without 
desiring it, an omission of the difficulties which might 
appear even at a distance, giving the impression that 
these might be overcome by means unknown, available 
on the spot. In order to reply that an enterprise is im- 
possible,.one must be a poltroon, or one must be pos- 
sessed of exceptional strength of character. In general, 
in a true fighting man, the enthusiasm for the perform- 
ance of an exceptional deed, is apt to obscure not only 
his prudence, but also his reason, especially so when 
he has hitherto performed only ‘tasks of secondary im- 
portance and of little interest, such as blockading an in- 
active enemy. In the reply may indeed appear the com- 
petent opinion of one who is on the ground, but there 
will also appear the desire of a man not to prove him- 
self unequal to the demand made upon him, perhaps to be 
supplanted by a more enthusiastic commander, or to miss 
the great opportunity of his life. All in all, the reply 
will be composed of many factors, more or less conscious, 
emanating from a man’s self-respect and a soldier’s honor. 

The positive reply led the British War Council to un- 
dertake the forcing of the passage in three phases: First, 
destruction by bombardment of the outer forts; second, 
entering into the Straights, sweeping out mines, and ap- 
proaching Chanack Straights, silencing the inner bat- 
teries one by one; and third, bombardment of the forts 
at Chanack, and proceeding into the Sea of Marmora. 

It is noted that the failure of the plan was due more 
than anything else to the impression made by the loss 
of three capital ships, which struck mines in Eren Keui 
Bay, the Turkish batteries at Chanack then being sorely 
tried, and without ammunition, while the last mine-field 
of the defenses was the one which had produced such 
effective results. 

So much time was wasted thereafter that the Turks 
had leisure to concentrate their forces in the threatened 
area. There was no longer any possibility of surprise, 
and therefore the enterprise was a failure before the 
landing was attempted. To make success possible at this 


juncture it would have been necessary to avoid places 
prepared by the Turks for defense beforehand, and to 
have at one’s disposal an overwhelming force. To skimp 
now in the forces employed against the valorous and 
well-led Turkish defense troops, that is, to designate no 
more than fifty or a hundred thousand men for the en- 
terprise, was to spell failure of the Entente and the col- 
lapse of Russia. The restricted vision of the French 
front, but more than anything else the jealousies, preju- 
dices, and short-sightedness of the politicians, did not 
allow them to comprehend the prime importance of that 
far-off action, which if victorious might have had a de- 
cisive effect on the war. 

The Entente, with its vast resources has been able 
to absorb the loss. The Dardanelles expedition was by 
then considered a side issue, perhaps its failure was due 
to their mistaken underestimate of its importance. They 
continued thereafter to attack the steel wall of the Ger- 
mans frontally, thought no more about outflanking it. 
On the other hand history gives admirable examples of 
far-flung operations of this nature by all the great cap- 
tains. The heads of the Entente failed to evaluate an 
enterprise such as the Dardanelles Expedition probably 
because among them there was no real warlike genius. 
And so, had a weaker nation risked its destinies upon 
an operation such as we have briefly considered, and had 
managed it as badly, there is no doubt but that it should 
have suffered an irreparable defeat. 

This melancholy thought, with all the variations of its 
main theme, appears in all the vast literature upon the 
Dardanelles Expedition, and has caused some unjustified 
generalizations, that is to say, a general condemnation 
of overseas expeditions. To neutralize this it might be 
well to consider in broad outline another similar opera- 
tion, the Russo-Japanese War, to be exact, which was 
nothing else than an overseas operation upon a grand 
scale, wisely conceived and cleverly executed by Japan 
against the Oriental possession of Russia. 

The Japanese plan foresaw the acquisition of control 
of the sea, in order to transport the army to the main- 
land and support it there. Since its own fleet was not 
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decisively superior to that of the Russians in the Far 
East, and since the latter could be reenforced by other 
naval forces in Europe, it was necessary to proceed at 
once by surprise against Port Arthur, before a declara- 
tion of war, in order to sink or damage the greatest 
number of ships possible. This task was assigned to the 
numerous torpedo craft. At the same time, profiting by 
the geographic situation, blockading Port Arthur, thus 
gaining control of the sea areas in their rear, and as- 
suring the undisturbed transportation of their troops. 

Foreseeing but little of the offensive spirit in the Rus- 
sian navy, and it being essential to destroy their Pacific 
Fleet before the arrival of their European reenforce- 
ments, it was necessary to concentrate every effort upon 
Port Arthur, and forthwith organize a seige of the mari- 
time base, as in olden times. But, since it was necessary 
to conserve the ships for battle against the European 
Fleet, the investment must be made by the army, landed 
for just this purpose. 

This task was facilitated by the difficulties of Russian 
mobilization, which required six months to get troops to 
the theatre, because of the small capacity of the single 
track trans-Siberian railway. Therefore, while one land- 
ing made on the Korean Peninsula tended to draw off 
to the east the mass of the Russian army, a second, made 
on the Liaotung Peninsula isolated Port Arthur, while 
a third, nearer that base laid siege to it. 

The Russian defensive plan, given the actual condition 
of its own forces in the theatre of war, counted that 
time was decisively in their favor. It provided for the 
maintenance of the fleet in being at Port Arthur, to con- 
quer the enemy’s fleet, not by engaging it decisively, but 
by keeping their own ships intact, improving their or- 
ganization and training, which left much to be desired, 
until the arrival of their reenforcements. Then, with 
overwhelmingly superior naval forces, destroy the Japa- 
nese fleet, thus securing control of the sea. Thus the 
Japanese land forces disembarked upon the Continent, 
































and isolated from their home territory, would be forced 
to surrender. In the meantime oppose with the available 
forces the Japanese advance in Manchuria, and, above 
all else, hold Port Arthur. The forces in Vladivostok 
were to execute raids upon Japanese communications, 

It will be noted that Togo, although attacking the 
enemy base continuously with all his means, especially 
to cover the various landings of the troops, maintained 
three successive lines of observation, taking advantage 
of the favorable geographic situation, in order to watch 
the Russian naval forces, without a permanent close 
blockade, and thus covering the transportation of 
troops, and the landings. The first line was between 
Cape Shantung and Hall Island, while the debarkation 
took place without enemy resistance on land, the east- 
ern coast of Korea having been chosen for this purpose, 
it not being garrisoned by the Russians, and having a 
wealth of natural harbors. There being but a single 
road along the coast, the ships shifted the base north- 
ward from port to port as the advance progressed, thus 
supplying and supporting the troops. 

As the Japanese troops approached the Yalu River, 
the base ports were pushed up the Liaotung Peninsula 
in succession, and Togo shifted his own base from Asan 
to Haigiu, and the line of the crossings was established 
between Cape Shantung and the Island of Aiantau. The 
watch was kept closer, but not close enough yet for 
the requirements of the strategical blockade. The 
Japanese endeavor was more to maintain the mass of 
their forces near the zone of debarkation than closely 
watching the enemy fleet. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese troops for the landing on 
the Liaotung Peninsula were ready, and it was neces- 
sary to watch the Russian Fleet at closer range. Togo 
shifted his base to Elliot Island, and tightened up the 
strategic blockade of Port Arthur. The final landings 
being completed, and the strategic heights being taken 
from the enemy, the fate of the Russian Fleet was 
sealed. 

The great Japanese overseas expedition, which devel- 
oped under such favorable circumstances due to the 
geographical situation, especially with respect to the 
relative position of the supply bases of the two bel- 
ligerents, is interesting in its general structure as well 
as in the details of the various actions. On the Rus- 
sian side an extremely long line of communications, of 
small capacity, while on the Japanese side, a relatively 
short sea lane, easily transited. As a result of the in- 
activity of the Russian Ist Squadron, the Japanese 
Navy became bolder and bolder, and from cruisers in 
observation passed to the strategic blockade, and finally, 
with the able assistance of the army, to a siege of the 
naval base itself. This enterprise remains as an impor- 
tant example of the perfect cooperation between the 
army and the navy, permitting the substitution of a 
more decisive action in place of the longer and more 
uncertain strategic blockade. 

Finally we shall cast a rapid glance over the German 
operations against the Russian islands in the Gulf of 
Riga during the World War. 

The German navy in the Baltic had always supported 
the advance of the army towards the east, along the 
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coast of Courland; but when the troops advanced to- 
wards Latvia, this was prevented by the Gulf of Riga, 
which is covered by a group of islands at the entrance, 
and by shallows, so that it lends itself admirably for 
defense. These extraordinary geographical advantages 
had been supplemented by the Russians with mine bar- 
rages, with many medium and one large calibre bat- 
teries, and with a mobile defense, both naval and 
military. 

The expedition, which sailed from Libau, passed the 
mine fields safely, employing many mine sweepers, 
which swept a wide channel and marked it by anchor- 
ing vessels along its edges. We observe that the un- 
usual success of the expedition was due to the perfect 
German organization, but also to the disorder produced 
in the Russian military forces by the revolution. The 
difficulties encountered were mostly natural ones, and 
they alone offered a formidable protection. With a 
little activity on the part of the Russian navy, and like- 
wise on the part of the batteries, the operation might 
have lasted longer, and its result had been uncertain. 
At the commencement of the war, when the Russian 
army and navy were at full efficiency, such an enter- 
prise should have probably been impossible. 

Therefore, considering the inherent difficulties of a 
landing attack, and the grave risks that must be con- 
stantly faced, in addition to the geographical features 
of the theatre, it might seem impossible to undertake 
such an expedition without meeting certain disaster. 
But the capture of the islands in the Gulf of Riga 
simply indicates to us that certain unpredictable oppor- 
tunities may arise in war which in peace appear most 
improbable. 

During the Russo-Japanese War, the inefficiency of 
the Russian Fleet, and the lack of able leaders (save 
for the brief appearance of Maaraoff), as well as the 
difference between orders received from afar and the 
realities of the actual situation, rendered matters very 
easy for the Japanese, and the situation might well re- 
peat itself in some other future conflict, even though 
the presence of submarines and aircraft would not per- 
mit the identical development of the action. Thus a 
revolution which has broken out during the conflict 
can so reduce the efficiency of the armed forces of a 
belligerent as to permit the other to carry out certain 
operations which in the normal case would appear 
downright foolish. This is a consideration which is 
not regarded as exceptional, for there are many States 
today whose political structure is unstable, control pass- 
ing from one group of scoundrels to another, without 
there being any periods of real security and consistency. 
Upon such an uncertain political situation, war will 
have the effect either of uniting the entire people 
against the enemy or of further throwing off balance 
the uncertain structure with its bitterly opposing fac- 
tions. And in the latter case military preparation will 
be of little avail, deprived as it would be of its real 
strength, which does not lie in good equipment and 
material so much as in its discipline, and in the spirit 
of sacrifice and patriotism of the people. The fanaticism 
of extremists can only have a value in war when it can 
be organized and directed by that very principle of 


authority which is destroyed by revolutions, to appear 
later under other leaders, neither more just nor more 
enlightened than the old ones, but more severe and 
more ruthless. Upon the outbreak of a Communist 
revolution, if not downright anarchistic one, the coun- 
try is always in the hands of its enemies, who can now 
carry out certain operations, and obtain certain advan- 
tages which could not have been dreamed of in times 
of peace. 

It follows that the General Staffs should not limit 
themselves to the study of such operations as are 
deemed entirely practicable, but also consider those 
which appear more doubtful, because in war fate plays 
marvelous tricks, and those who are prepared to act with 
decision may gain results beyond their wildest dreams. 

In conclusion, overseas expeditions lend themselves 
to destroying that balance which is found in a stale- 
mate, thus being capable of bringing the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. They are indeed the principal op- 
erations of grand strategy, in which are united the 
three arms of the service, and which, more than any 
other operation, can prove the efficiency of a nation at 
war. 


INTERNATIONAL CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 15) 
tion affecting our vital interests, that may arise from 
time to time. 

It means that we must be prepared to give outright, 
not lend, support in credits and material to such asso- 
ciated powers in case of need, in return for such advan- 
tages as we can negotiate fairly. 

It means that the way the English have fought in the 
past and made themselves the richest people of the 
world is the way that we should fight, if ever we have 
to consider that unpleasant necessity. If we only realize 
what we should do, and how we can do it, then really 
we can begin to “Fear God and take our own part,” as 
Theodore Roosevelt urged, in peace and prosperity. 

If we do not do these things, we are put upon the 
horns of a dilemma, whether to take long chances of 
being conquered and despoiled, or of entering upon an 
armament program that will bankrupt us with its own 
cost and the cost of the war that is certain to come 
from the armament race it will inaugurate. 
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FRONT COVER 


The front cover of the Marine Corps GAzeTTeE for 
September, 1938, represents the following trophies: 


THE WRIGHT MEMORIAL TROPHY 


It is a beautiful symbolic bronze trophy presented in 
_1925 by Major K. K. V. Casey as a memorial to Major 
Lee O. Wright, United States Ordnance Dept., killed in 
line of duty at Brooks Field, Texas, February 10, 1925. 
The total scores in the following matches comprise the 
Grand Aggregate. Navy Cup, Leech Cup, Coast Guard 
Trophy, Marine Corps Cup, Wimbledon Cup and the 
President’s Match. The best individual total score in 
these matches wins the Wright Memorial Trophy. 


THE COAST GUARD TROPHY 


A bronze statuette and pedestal reproducing the statue 
of Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the Treasury 
and founder of the United States Coast Guard, which 
stands in front of the U. S. Treasury in Washington. 
Presented in 1930 by the United States Coast Guard. 
Course: 10 shots kneeling or sitting from standing 200 
yards. 10 shots rapid fire prone from standing, 300 yards. 
Service sights. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MATCH 


Shot over a course of 10 shots at each range, 200 yards 
slow fire, standing, 600 yards prone, 1,000 yards prone. 
Service rifle and sights. To the winner, A personal letter 
of commendation from the President of the United States 
and a gold medal. To the high Marine, The Appreciation 
Cup, presented in 1913 by the Cavalry of the United States 
Army. 

THE WIMBLEDON CUP 


A sterling silver tankard hand wrought by British silver- 
smiths of the Victorian period. Presented to the American 
Rifle Team visiting England in 1875 by Princess Louise, 
daughter of Queen Victoria, on behalf of The National 
Rifle Association of Great Britain. Course: two sighting 
shots at 100 yards prone, and 20 shots. Sighters must 
be taken and scored within the regular thirty minute time 
limit, any sights. 


THE SCOTT TROPHY 
A bronze trophy, “Ride ’em Cowboy,” the work of Joy 
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Clinton Sheperd, presented in 1925 by Col. Frank A, 
Scott. Course: 10 shots rapid fire prone from standing, 
300 yards. Service sights, service rifle. 


ENLISTED MEN’S TEAM TROPHY 


A magnificent bronze figure, “The Old Marine,” mount. 
ed on a base of Italian marble, presented in 1910 by 
voluntary contribution of the enlisted men of the United 
States Marine Corps. Course: 10 shots per man at each 
range; 200 yards slow fire, army standing. 200 yards 
rapid fire sitting or kneeling from standing; 300 yards 
rapid fire prone from standing. Service rifle and sights, 


THE ROUMANIAN CUP 


A beautifully executed sterling silver trophy, presented 
by Queen Marie on behalf of the Roumanian Government 
to the American Expeditionary Force rifle team which 
won the inter-allied rifle competition at Le Mans, France, 
in 1919. Course: 10 shots per man at each range, 600 
yards prone and 1,000 yards prone. Service rifle and 
sights. 

THE HERRICK TROPHY CUP 


A massive silver trophy presented in 1907 by the late 
Hon. Myron T. Herrick, Governor of Ohio, 1903-1906, 
Ambassador to France, 1912-1914, 1921-1929. 20 shots 
per man at 1,000 yards prone. Free rifle any sights. 


THE DANIEL BOONE TROPHY 
National Individual Rifle Match 


The Daniel Boone Trophy was purchased by the Na- 
tional Board for the promotion of Rifle Practice and was 
first competed for in 1925. This match is open to any 
citizen of the United States. The course of fire and am- 
munition is the same as for the National Rifle Team Match. 
Arms: U. S. Rifle, cal. .30, model 1903. Service sights. 


DIESEL D8 TRACTOR 


Capacities, specifications and mechanical features of 
the largest “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor have been 
grouped together in a new booklet, Form 4876, just 
issued by the company. 

Printed in two colors, the book is profusely illus- 
trated, the pictures showing action view of the Diesel 
D8 tractor on the job, as well as cutaway views of the 
engine, fuel system, transmission, final drive, etc. 

- Copies of Form 4876 may be had, free of charge, by 
writing Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois. 


POLAND’S HISTORIC TRUMPET 


NEW YORK—Every day at noon an historic episode 
of more than 700 years ago is to be recalled at Poland’s 
Building in the New York World’s Fair 1939. At that 
hour daily, a trumpeter will ascend the building’s re- 
production of a 150-foot tower and sound the “hejnal,” 
a national call which ends abruptly on an unfinished 
note. During the Tartar invasion of Poland in 1241, 
a Polish trumpeter blew the call to warn of the enemy's 
approach. The call was cut short when an arrow struck 
the trumpeter in the throat. Ending on this unfinished 
note, the call has been blown daily ever since from St. 
Mary’s steeple in Cracow. 
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THE RESERVES CARRY ON 


(Continued from page 22) 


tain Robert L. Mouton, and several others. In the movie 
industry there is Major Woodbridge S. Van Dyke, II, 
prominent motion picture director, whose most recent pro- 
duction is the four-star picture “Marie Antionnette.” Also, 
Captain Edmund S. Lowe, a well-known character in the 
picture, “The Cock-Eyed World,” in which he was co- 
starred with Victor MacLaglen in this and several other 
tvpical Marine Corps pictures. 

A further glance over the officers’ roster shows the name 
of Major Alfred J. Williams, aviation authority and for- 
mer Navy flying ace of the famous “Hell-Divers” ; Major 
Bernard W. Bierman, Captain LeRoy B. Handley, and 
Captain Richard B. Handley, outstanding college football 
coaches. Captain Arthur Von B. Menken is a well-known 
Paramount News-reel photographer, and Captain Henry 
S. Wheeler in civil life is “His Honor, the Mayor of New- 
port, Rhode Island.” Captain George M. Searle’s normal 
duties are those of Deputy Chief Inspector of the New 
York State Police. In the same line of endeavor, and one 
of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover’s “G” Men, is First Lieutenant 
Walter R. Walsh, international rifle shot, and F. B. I. 
Agent, who was largelv responsible in effecting the recent 
capture of the Brady Gang, and who was prominently con- 
nected with the apprehension of underworld characters 
within the last year at Bangor, Maine. where he was 
wounded and had his pistol shot out of his hand. In Sep- 
tember of this year, using this same pistol, he won prizes 
and medals in the National Pistol competition at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. 

In the line of art the Marine Corps Reserve boasts the 
name of First Lieutenant Donald-L. Dickson, commercial 
cartoonist, creator of “Sergeant Stony Craig and the U. S. 


Marines,” and illustrator for the Leatherneck and the : 


Infantry Journal. 

Another artist of whom special mention can be made 
and to whom the attention of Robert L. Ripley in his “Be- 
lieve It or Not” column can be directed, is that of Captain 
John J. Capolino, a talented artist whose paintings have 
won wide acclaim and approval, but who, in recent exam- 
inations, has been adjudged color-blind by medical au- 
thorities ! 

More intimately connected with life in the military serv- 
ice may be mentioned Captain Joseph F. Hankins, now on 
active duty at Marine Corps Headquarters as Officer-in- 
Charge of Marksmanship, Marine Corps Reserve; First 
Lieutenant Henry J. Adams, Jr.; and First Lieutenant 
(Dr.) Emmit O. Swanson, all well known international 
rifle shots. In this connection may also be mentioned First 
Lieutenant Melvin M. Johnson, small-arms expert and in- 
ventor of a remarkable automatic rifle that has attracted 
the wide attention of ordnance experts. 

The normal activities of the above-mentioned officers 
and hundreds of others in this category are limited by 
practically no military restrictions. You may assume that 
the authorities consider them four times as healthy as 
normal regulars or active reserve officers as they are re- 
quired to take a physical examination only once in four 
years. Enlisted volunteer reservists are examined only 


when they reenlist. However, when assigned to. active 
service they must take a physical examination both before 
and after such active duty. 

It may also be a distinct surprise to officers of the regu- 
lar establishment to learn that in the submission of fitness 
reports which Volunteer Reserve officers are required to 
make annually instead of semi-annually, the officer con- 
cerned — believe it or not — makes out his own fitness 
report! This came as a surprise to the genial and able 
commander of the 6th and 7th Reserve Districts, who sub- 
mitted reports of fitness on his volunteer officers on the 
regular form. These reports, except to contain the names 
and addresses of the officers concerned, had no data on 
them whatever except a statement by the reporting officer 
that he was not acquainted with these officers and knew 
nothing of them. He was informed that this difficulty had 
been realized some years ago, and as a result of studies 
conducted by Lieutenant Colonel Raymond R. Wright, 
U.S.M.C., formerly in charge of the Western Recruiting 
Division, a form was prepared which would enable Head- 
quarters Marine Corps to obtain first-hand knowledge of 
the Reserve officer reported on. 

The report of fitness for officers of the Volunteer Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve provides for a statement of what occu- 
pation or profession is followed and in what capacity ; the 
number of employees under his direct charge ; what schools 
and colleges have been attended, for how many years, and 
what degree has been received ; what military training has 
been received or courses pursued during the calendar year 
covered by the report; what military reading, courses, and 
subjects have been covered; what articles, books, or 
speeches on military subjects have been written; and 
what correspondence courses have been completed. There 
is also an entry requiring the officer to state his physical 
condition and any serious sickness or injuries he has had. 
He is asked to state his activities in local community and 
civil affairs and what contacts he has had with military 
and naval organizations. He is also asked his preference 
for duty in time of National emergency; what his special 
qualifications are for such duty; his knowledge of foreign 
languages and his proficiency therein; what distinctions, 
medals and honors have been awarded him, by whom, and 
when ; and finally a statement of all prior military service 
on active duty. This data completes the reservist’s part of 
the efficiency report. Further provision is made for the 
reporting senior, when he has knowledge, to express his 
opinion of the reservist’s intelligence, judgment, initiative, 
force, leadership, tact, cooperation, loyalty, and other mat- 
ters having to do strictly with the military service. 


The reports submitted by volunteer reserve officers 
contain a surprising and valuable amount of information. 
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They are quite frank in their statements, and to the great 
surprise of officers who review these reports at Head- 
quarters, their remarks are not always favorable to them- 
selves. In one instance a Reserve officer reported his 
health as “only fair, due to a recent operation for hernia.” 
Some of the comments are humorous in character, for ex- 
ample: In one case, in answer to the question, “What 
contacts have you had with military and naval organiza- 
tions?” reply was made, “None whatever except the usual 
handshaking contests that always occur when the American 
Legion or similar bodies gather.” In some cases relating 
to veteran personnel who have seen active service in com- 
bat with the enemy the remarks are almost indignant, such 
as “State all prior military service, active duty only,” to 
which reply is made, “See my record with the Second 
Regular American Division.” 

Opportunity for active service of officers in the Volun- 
teer Marine Corps Reserve is rather limited. Numerous 
applications are made for such duty, but in view of the 
restrictions imposed by appropriations, it is not practicable 
to assign any Volunteer officer to active duty oftener than 
once in each four years. As far as enlisted men are con- 
cerned, no appropriations have been made for any such 
assignments. 

When assigned to active duty, several alternatives are 
followed by Headquarters. In some cases officers are as- 
signed to Organized Marine Corps Reserve Battalions 
during their period of active field training. In other cases 
they are merely assigned to duty at a Marine Barracks 
where a prescribed course of instruction and training is 
carried out by the local authorities. In still other cases 
assignments are made for instruction in the recruiting 
service or for special duties with the Quartermaster depart- 
ment at Headquarters, Marine Corps, the Depot of Sup- 
plies, or both. 

In recent years a vitally important group of young men 
has been enrolled in the Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve. 
This group is composed primarily of undergraduates from 
selected colleges and universities, and are men of officer 
caliber. When enlisted for training, and on application 
to Headquarters Marine Corps, they are assigned to the 
Eastern and Western Platoon Leaders’ Classes where they 
are intensively trained each summer for a period of six 
weeks by designated regular officers of the Marine Corps. 
Normally, young men so selected are recruited from the 
sophomore class. Their first period of training is carried 
out on completion of their second year of college work. 
A further period of training is given them on completion 
of their third year in college. Upon the successful com- 
pletion of these two periods of training and if found 
physically qualified, they are commissioned in the Marine 
Corps Reserve after receiving their degree from college. 

As a follow-up to this system, further provision is made 
for the training of an Advanced Class for a third year’s 
instruction. These men carry out a four-week refresher 


course, after which they are commissioned and perform 
active duty with regular units of the Fleet Marine Force 
at Quantico, Va. 

This plan of instruction is also utilized to provide a 
certain limited number of outstanding Platoon Leaders 
for commission in the regular Marine Corps. 


Each year 


five per cent of those Platoon Leaders who have com- 
pleted two years’ instruction, whose average marks are 
90 per cent or better, are recommended for regular com- 
mission. Those who receive the appointment are commis. 
sioned into the Marine Corps without further mental — 
examination. 

The policy to enlist and train special selected men for 
officers’ commissions in the Marine Corps Reserve has 
been in effect for some three or four years and is pro. 
ducing splendid results. Detailed plans are made in the 
late fall or early winter for carrying out the recruiting 
plan at the various colleges and universities. Selected 
officers are detailed to carry out the recruiting. They 
make contact with the President of the institution, the 
Dean of Men, the Athletic Director, and other appropriate 
functionaries, arrange for a time to make contact with 
prospective candidates, and after contact has been made 
and sufficient time has elapsed to enable those who are 
under age to secure consent of their parents, the recruit- 
ing officer returns and makes the required enlistments, 
With him on his final visit is a medical officer who con. 
ducts the examinations. Having been enlisted as a Pri- 
vate, the District Commander concerned, promotes him 
to Private First Class. Later, as information is furnished 
to Headquarters Marine Corps, each is assigned to Quan- 
tico or San Diego, depending on the usual residence of 
the young man concerned. 

The course of instruction is intensive, is based on practi- 
cal experience and knowledge, and is prepared under the 
supervision of the Commandant, Marine Crops Schools, 
Quantico, Va. It includes Drill and Command, Nomen- 
clature of Infantry Weapons, Marksmanship, First Aid 
and Hygiene, Technique of Landing Operations, Scout- 
ing and Patrolling, Combat Principles, Field Fortifications, 
Military Topography, Communications, and Musketry. 

Due to the intelligence and caliber of the men concerned, 
and the intensive training imparted to them, they learn 
very rapidly. At the end of the training period it is diffi- 
cult to identify them from young men of the regulat 
service. 

In addition to the college men, opportunity is offered 
the Organized Marine Corps Reserve to furnish its quota 
to the Platoon Leaders’ Class. No qualified Reservists 
have ever been denied opportunity to attend this training 
by limitation of quotas, and last year the Second Battalion, 
USMCR., Boston, and which has a considerable number 
of college men in its ranks, furnished a large quota to the 
Platoon Leaders’ Class. The number of trainees author- 
ized by current appropriations is 450. 

The Platoon Leaders’ instruction constitutes the Reserve 
Military Academy for the procurement of officers of the 
Marine Corps Reserve. At this writing the number of 
young men who have been commissioned into the Reserve - 
on completion of their training as Platoon Leaders, while 
gratifying, is not sufficient to make them available in any 
large number for active duty with the Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve Unit, but a number of them have been as- 
signed, and have eminently justified the policy that pro- 
vides for this source of supplying officers. 

This is the third of a series of articles in the MARINE 
Corps GAZETTE on the Marine Corps Reserve. 
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